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nexpected txperlences. ot 
eqinning teachers: Introduction 


lt is very unlikely thal anyone will 
challenge the statement that a teacher 
makes more adjustments during the 
lirst year of teaching than during any 
other period in his prolessional career. 
The heginning teac her, in addition to 
learning the subject matter better than 
ever belore, must organize it is such a 
wav thal the teaching ol it will be ef 
k ttve. Bul teaching certain subject 
matter during pres ribed periods is 
nol all. There are adjustments to a 
lot of things which are not met or dis- 
cussed in college. Because ol this. il 
is the practice to feature in the Vay 
Journal articles written by first-year 
teachers. This year a selected croup 
was assigned the topic, “Unexpected 
Experiences during my First Year of 
Teaching. The lirst ten contributions 


are the responses. 


Most of the articles for this issue 
were received through the mail, since 
the contributors were scattered over 
quite a large area. However. a tew ol 
the writers delivered their manu 
scripts personally and stayed to dis 
cuss individual problems which they 
believed might harm them prolession 
ally if such airings were to appear in 


a signed article. 


In fact. one felt it safer not to write 
at all, because her outstanding exper 
iences were so disagreeable that she 
was considering seriously some other 
prolession. — The people in my com 
munity, she said, “were dissatisfied 
with the way the children behaved in 
school and elsewhere: so they influ 
enced the board to hire a new princi 
pal and several new teachers. But the 
lirst time the principal attempted to 
exercise his authority in disciplining 
some students. their parents com- 
plained to the trustee, and the trustee. 
instead of ba king his pring ipal, told 


him he would have lo he less lirm.” 
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lt seems this teacher's principal is a 
member of the minority in that he re- 
alizes the responsibilities connected 
with his position and has every in 
tention of executing them. Even if it 
means losing his job, he insists upon 
fulfilling the obligations he assumed 
when he accepted this appointment. 
The members of his fac ulty, too, know 
thal they will receive any and all co 
operation necessary for the successful 
execution of their duties and responsi 
bilities. It is too bad the prolession 
can not boast of more principals like 
this one. Too many become involved 
in kowtowing to the town dictators 
and leave their teachers entirely with- 


oul suidan e or assistance. 


Although every contribution pub 


lished in this issue was not written by 


beginning teacher, we 


are con 
vinced that all the rest are equally 
suitable. Dr. Oberholtzer's last auto- 
biographical article is devoted to the 
teacher in training and the beginning 
teacher. In it he gives some pointers 
which only a successtul teacher of his 
long and varied experiences can give. 


Nliss 
State. 


Council, a junior al Indiana 
tells in a brief article why she 
chose tea hing as a career. Mrs. Ellis 
and Mliss Carney, both experienced 
teachers, have written accounts of 
projects which should be of special 
interest to all teachers whether they 
are beginners or due to retire. Mrs. 
[-llis writes in detail of the procedure 
lollowed by her class of first- and sec 
ond-graders in buying and caring for 
some goldlish. Miss Carney s contri 
bution contains valuable information 
lor librarians who wish to expand 
their facilities or make those they 
have more useful. Mr. McDougal out- 


lines a postwar science course. 


Teaching in Une s Home Town 


Wilma Austin 


Miss Austin teaches commerce in 
Princeton, Indiana. Although she was 
assiqned more extra-curricular duties 
than she had anticipated, most of her 
unexpected experiences were pleasant 
outcomes of dreaded incidents. C;oing 
back to one’s home town to teach is 
often more difficult’ than adjusting 
oneself lo a new communily, but Miss 
Austin has been fortunate in that her 
cludents, many whom she had known 
since childhoed, have respected her 
as a teacher and that her own former 
teachers accepted her as an equal 
and not as a student. 


A year ago alt this time the mem. 
lsers of the senior class were beginning 
to think very seriously of finding a 
place lor themselves in this war-torn 
world. Schools in all parts of the state 
practte ally were begging for teachers; 
sO no one was worried particularly 
about finding a position somewhere. 


(We must confess that the way in 


which we were “swamped with of 
lers gave us a feeling ol importance. ) 
Our chiel 


wanted to 


where 


concern Was we 
teach. 
Some of our instruc- 


tors had told us to 


teach away from 
home the first year 
and that advice 


made we wonder if 





| had made a wise 


choice when | chose to come to 


Princeton, my birthplace and home 
Although l 


looked forward to coming back to my 


lor seventeen years. 
home town, thoughts such as the fol- 
lowing more or less haunted me: 
“How will those students who have 
‘Wilma’ for 
‘Miss Austin’ ?” 


“Most ol the teachers were mem- 


known vears react to 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Common Sense Works Best 


tleanor Brooks 


After the first week | was in total 


It took Miss Brooks just a few weeks 
to learn the 
never learn — that each studeni is an 
individual and that he seldom fails to 
lo personal interest and al 


lesson many teachers 


respond 
tention. Children have their interests. 
problems, and worries just as older 
people do, and an understanding of 
them is one of the best disciplinary 
devices a_ teacher have. Mliss 
Brooks is a speech and English teach 
School in 


Cah 


er at Gerstmeyer High 
Terre Haute. 

The day | accepted my teaching 
position | made a list of things that I, 
as a teacher. would do. | oathered all 
my notes together. Notes trom educa 
tion classes, methods 
classes, and all the 
notes in seneral that 


| had 


lour years of college. 


collected in 


Oh, ves, | was going 
that 


teacher. My classes 


to be ideal 





were going to he taught by the book. 
The first week went smoothly. 
the 


without a harsh word — always smil 


disciplined them ideal way — 
ing. Once the classes were settled, 
things hegan to diller. | wondered if 
perhaps | shouldn't have been taught 
to be a policeman. 

Here, perhaps, | should explain my 
teaching duties. The high school in 
which I teach has a vocational depart- 
ment — the largest department ol its 
kind in the city. Consequently, we 
have a great number of students who 
are enrolled only for the vocational 
training olered. 

| do speech and hearing therapy 
and teach English literature and pub- 
lic speaking. The six required terms 
of English are strictly taboo as far as 
those enrolled for vocational training 
are concerned — to say nothing of 
those on the academic courses. To get 
them to realize the need of hearing 


and speech training is almost an im 


possibility. 
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bewilderment. They weren t reacting 


as | had anticipated. very little 


Johnnie tried his favorite new-teac her 


wrole 


little Mary 
notes all period. The old) maxim: 
the 


best-mannered person in your class 


trick, and every 


“Know your subject, love it, be 


room, and you will have no trouble 
with discipline - is nol exactly lrue. 
Knowing your subject, loving it, and 
being the best-mannered person are, 
indeed, requisites lor any tea her, but 
they are not all that is needed to pro 


duce good dis« ipline. 


| was at the end of the first week 
Alter 
lool 


and wondering what to do. 


some contemplation [| set my 
down, | threatened punishment, and, 
so to speak, tried to show them who 
was boss. That. | soon learned, was 
to no avail. Something else must be 


done. 


| began lo wonder il “love vour stu 


dents _ also were added to the old 
maxim. would it work. | tried to lind 
something in each student to like. 


That difficult. but at 


least a lear her should discover some 


sometimes is 


thing to enjoy in each. | tried trust 
ing them and letting them know | 
trusted them. | found that many ol 
the students, often the worst culprits. 
responded to personal interest. The 
reason probably was because their 
home life was void of individual kind 


Hess. 


Next. instead of scolding them all 
and threatening drastic punishment 
al every outbreak. | singled out the 
troublemakers. | kept them after class 


. ° . | . . 
or disciplined them in private. In a 


lew weeks the ( lasses were well under 


control with only an occasional dis 
then | 


' : ° F . 
learned my lirs! rudiment of teac hing 


turbance. | helieve it was 


— apply common sense in large por 


tions! 


Disciplining, however. Wasn | the 


only thing ditterent trom what | had | 


expected. Going in to a large schoo 
whose fae ulty members were all eX. 
perienc ed people and excellent teach 
ers | felt that they, no doubt, expected 
a oreal deal from me. | thought that 
| must cope with my own problem 
no matter how dillicult, and never |, 
them know | had trouble keeping up 


with them. 


The first term | was given two Eng 
lish grammar classes. Literature hag 
alwavs been mvy_ interest and | had 
taken the minimum ol OramMMar op 
my Major. | had done practice teach 
ino in literature. It wasnt long unti) 
| realized there were a lew things | 
must get some advice on before | 


could) successtully presenl 
lo the students. | was adverse lo ask 
ino the other teachers in the Enolish 
department. | had some weird concep 
tion of their gloating over my inabili 
ly. lust as | was in the state of sheer 
desperation an older tea her ‘must 
have sensed my trouble. She asked 
me, remembering that Lhad said had 
done my practising in literature. hoy 


| was getting along with Orammar 


She began to tell me of a problem she | 





~* 


OrammMar 








was having al the time. | very humbkh 


conlessed my dilliculty and was su 
prised to lind she wished to help. Sh 
her grammar 


suggested that | visit 


classes on my vacant periods. 


Now. know thal anv ol the older 


leachers are eager to help a nev 
teacher who is sincere in wanting to 
They 


enced teachers anc they all had he 


learn. were not born eX per 


oMmMping dilliculties themselves. 


\nother thing | didn’t expect comes 


under the heading of outside interests. | 


Where | Jol the idea that a teache 


must be a teacher only without an\ 


Perse nal lite Cat) nol explain. li Was | 


alwavs contrary to my belief: never: 
theless. Alter a tew 


months ol experience | realize that a 


thought it. 


leacher s primary interest musl be in 
his work of furthering the best devel 
opment of his students, but that he 


also must be dynamic and active ii 


what is SoIng on outside the tea hing , 


\\V orld. 
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nly {lore So 


Charles Seville 


Mr. Seville is spending his first 
year al Rosedale. Indiana, where he 
reaches social studies and mathemat 
ies. During the past winter he has 
found many problems which can be 
colved and many questions which can 
he answered only with the aid of ex 


perience. Academic lraining and 


counseling are nol enough. 


Vly experience in the teaching pro 
lession dillered trom what | exper ted 
in two ways: in the dillerence in local 
conditions with which | had been 
| previously acquaint 
ed: and the devree ol 
> importance assigned 


lo the Various ele 


ments ol — ellective 
teac hing and admin 


No doubt 


problems en 


istration. 
most 
countered are universal in American 
schools, but a particular locality will 


ade less COMMON OES, 


Most voung teachers only passively 
accept whal protessors of education 
so strongly emphasize, thinking that 
they can make the necessary adjust 
ment when the need arises. The ne 
detailed 


complete planning can never be over 


cessity ol preparation and 
emphasized. lt is a fallible notion to 
assume, as a beginning teacher, thal 
one can merely start a discussion and 
the students will carry it onward to 
a successtul termination. It is equally 
lallible to assume that the time to be 
spent on dillerent units will be ol 
equal duration. Long range planning 
is a prime requisite tor the ellicient 
coverage ol a given course. 

One who has never taught can nol 
possibly realize the ne« essity of sood 
lise ipline. Theoretically, if a student's 


interest is stimulated a teacher will 
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have no dis ipline problems. But the 
techniques and methods of such stim 
ulation are seldom acquired in any 
teacher-training institution. Uhus they 
are usually loreign to the beginning 
teacher. They are acquired through 
expernence, and until that experience 
is gathered, the secret ol discipline 
seems to be in keeping students con 
with constructive 


stantly occupied 


work. 


While in lraining, we more or less 

| 
accept the use of textbooks and black 
devices be 


boards as instructional 


cause ol their conventionality and 
with litthe or no regard to their in 
structional value. My experrence has 
led me to believe that there is a posi 
tive correlation between the number 
of audio-visual instructional devices 
and the acquisition of knowledge and 
appreciations. We are also prone to 
lselieve. during the first few davs of 
teaching. that students are compre 
hending and remembering practically 
every thine we sav. but when the first 
lest is given we realize that students 
are nol so receptive as was previously 
surmised. It is only then that the val 
ue of other instructional methods and 


devices becomes a reality. 


During our college davs while 
studying education, the many inade 
quacies and shortcomings of educa 
lion are pointed out. At the same 
lime, we form certain ideas as to whal 
we think should be done and whal 
we will do when we become in-serv 
ice teachers. Likewise. we feel equally 
convinced as to what should be 
taught in our subject matter fields. 
Our ideas are correct: our iob is to 


the 


others so that thev coincide with our 


correct ideas and opinions of 


own. Bul only a little experience will 


teach us that the opinion of others, 


lellow-iac ulty members as well as stu- 


dents. have heen formulated through 
experiences and acquainted condi 
tions. leachers, above all people, 


should be respecthul and open mind 
ed to the opinions of others. 

Nlost people recognize the fact that 
leachers are called upon to assist and 
direct many projects which have [it- 
tle or no relationship to the school. 
Nlany were prevalent in peacetime, 
but the war has increased the num 
ber. L-xamples of these are ration 
Red Wear 


solic itations. Seal 


reoistrations, ( ross and 


(Chest 


sales, O. P. A. price panel assistants, 


Christmas 


and many others. It is not the fact, 
but the number, which in this case 
caused my experience to ditter from 
what | expected. As the public eX 
pects teachers to lead in the above- 
mentioned activities, so does it expect 
the teacher to live up to high moral 
and ethical standards. The public 
school teacher. than 


more anvone 


else in the community, constantly is 
Leing scrutinized by the public eye. 
\gain, it is the degree, not the fact. 
in which experience has dillered trom 
what | expec ted. This can be lessened 
acquaintances 


by making numerous 


as early as possible. The problem of 


lecoming acquainted can not he 
solved by the familiar parent teacher 
organization. The task olf becoming 
acquainted with the parents ol stu 
dents is much more dillicult and more 
inportant than | had expected. 


The 


contront the young teacher are of a 


most trying problems which 
professional or academic nature. It 
is agreed that the ultimate objective 
of education is the development of 
cood citizens. Various national edu- 
cational committees have stipulated 
certain characteristics, knowledge. 
and abilities which total sood citizen- 
ship. The problem then is what sub- 
ject-matter content should be taught 
lo attain our objective and where the 
emphasis should be placed in any 
oiven subject. Should standards he 
determined on an individual basis, or 
should there be minimum class stand- 
ards? If there is an agreement as to 


(Continued on page 117) 
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Teaching Has Wlany racets 


Mary Seller 


Belore Miss Seller began teach 
ing, one of her biggest doubts was 
whether or not she would be prepared 
lo answer any question which might 
arise concerning technical training. 
As a music teacher in Shelbyville, In 
diana, she soon discovered that her 
technical background was the least of 
her worries. 


For the past live months | have 
been living an experience which al 
times seems wholly unrelated to any 
previous phase of my life. The de- 
mand for independ- 
ence, authority, and 
responsibility in- 
threefold 


when I lelt my home 


creased 


environment and as- 


SS sumed the role of a 





teacher in a very ex 
cellent school system. Knowing thal 
| was the youngesl and the only inex- 
perienced member of the fac ulty, 
was prepared to make adjustments: 
however, the nature and degree of ad- 
justment could not be foreseen. Now, 
in retrospect, | discover that many of 
the teaching concepts gained while | 
was in training have undergone a 
gradual change during my actual 
teaching experience. Constantly | am 
balancing the technical, the practi- 
cal, and the social aspects of teach- 
ing. Gradually | am making the tran- 
sition from student teacher to ex peri- 


enced teacher. 


First of all, as a prospective musik 
teacher | worried for fear | could not 
meet all of the technical problems in- 
volved in specialized teaching. Could 
| answer all questions regarding fin- 
gering, transposition, and rhythm? 
How could I find music suitable to 
the needs of my orchestra? Would | 
teach? Now, 


questions seem trivial when compared 


know what to these 


to other questions which arise when 


one is teaching music. | have found 


100 


that the well planned technical train 
ing of my college course, supplement- 
ed by vears of orchestral and solo ex- 
perience, has given me a store olf tech- 
nical knowledge. In short. my grealest 
concern in teaching has not been the 
technical phase of music. The great- 
est concern has been with problems 


ol personality and psyvc hology. 


Patience and sympathy are two 
qualilications which I, as a teacher, 
have had to cultivate. A music teach 
ers environment is nol always con 
ducive to great patience lor the ways 
in which she can be tormented are in- 
numerable. Music olten inspires antic 
and undisciplined behavior. Particu 
larly is this true in a general musi« 
class in which nonsegregated junior 
high-school youngslers meel purely 
for the enjoyment derived from sing 
ing together. For example, one of the 
favorite stunts is to deliberately sing 
false notes and see how long it takes 
the teacher to detect the ouilty partly. 
Also, a serious song can achieve quile 
a novel eHect when it is sung with a 
Brooklyn accent. | have learned to re- 
gard such interpolations with a sense 
of humor. An overly serious attitude 
toward such natural responses would 
mean only unhappiness for the teach- 
er. In a class designed for fun and en 
joyment the personality of the teacher 
must be such that she can be sympa 
thetic toward the responses of the stu 
the 


dent. vel be able to draw taut 


string of control when necessary. 


Moreover, the greatest of patience 
is needed when one is tea hing the 
beginning string player. During the 
course ol a day | am subjected to 
some very unmusit al sounds. A linger 
moved one tenth of an inch out of 
position can be very distracting to a 
sensitive ear, and a tone uncolored 
by vibrato is none too pleasant. The 


sreat technical problems inherent in 


the playing of a string instrumen| 
must be met with a sympathetic atti. 
tude. Continually | remind myself 
that | am no longer dealing with pro. 
lessional string players and that the 
orchestra will reflect that fact. must 
not set too high a standard of a hieve. 
ment. When I think of the splendid 
co-operation that I receive from my 
students, | am sometimes ashamed of 


my lack of patience and sympathy. 


Above all, the greatest adjustmen| 
that | have made since becoming a 
teacher was that of social adjustment 
Even now, | can not reconcile myself 
to some ol the changes. Certain fact 
about the tea hing prolession are jp. 
escapable. It is more or less a dicta. 
torial prolession, for the teacher mus! 
always be master of the situation: she 
must gain the upperhand and hold it. 
Since tradition has ruled that the 
teacher must dictate and the students 
mest obey, it is hard to remain a dem. 
ecrat. It is interesting to note that top- 


Hight 


their best results not with sweet, con- 


orchestra conductors obtain 
doling phrases, but by dominating 
their men and driving them to the is. 
sue at hand. Likewise. the students 
expect a teac her to represent an au. 
thorized power who holds them to the 


task of learning. 


Teacher authority is never forgot. 
len, even in hours alter school. “Once 
a teacher, always a teacher’ seems 
to be the slogan. lt is a light to keep 
one's individuality in a profession 
where social stigmas have been 
stamped idelibly upon the minds ol 
the students and the people of the 
community. Perhaps many ol the so- 
cial stigmas connected with teaching 
are well-lounded: however, they may 
nol apply to every teacher. Individual 
recognition rather than group recog. 
nition would create a happier situa 
tion for the beginning teacher. Al- 
though the social status of the teach- 
er has been raised considerably in the 
past lew years, there is vel much to 
he done. If the teachers themselves 
would take more pride in the proles- 
sion and make determined elorts to 


(Continued on page 106) 
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f Takes Ingenuity 


llorma Herndon 


Miss Herndon states that most of 
| »stions and doubts turned out 


her qué ‘on 
, clouds with rosy linings. 


lo be dark 


She teaches commerce in Tell City. 


Indiana. 


As | write this, | am a_ veteran 
leacher ol tive months. In that time 
( 


perhaps | have forgotten many of the 


things | expected (and feared) in 
arting My new Ca- 
teacher. 


However. al lew ol 


the 
things remain in my 


outstanding 


mind. 
There is some 
doubt in my mind as 


to whether or nota 


exact ly 


beginning teacher knows 
what to expect in her tirst vear of 
leaching. She is like the child with 
an unopened Christmas pac kage: she 
has something but she is not quite 


She had 


leaching, it is true, but the situations 


sure what. has practice 
arising then are nol alwavs the same 
as those arising when she goes oul on 
the job. For, although in theory she 
is in absolute control of the classroom 


the 


knowledge always in her mind — and 


in practice teac hing. there is 
in the mind of the students — that the 
the 
difficult 


problem to present itself. As a usual 


critic teacher is somewhere in 


bac keround, waiting for a 
thing, the student teacher knows little 
Ol nothing of the things which make 
the wheels of the entire school SO 
around smoothly or ol the rules which 
act as a lubricant to prevent too much 
lriction. And so, no matter how suc- 
cesslul have been her weeks as a 
practice teacher, there are some doubts 
and unanswered questions lurking in 
the hack of her mind — questions that 


only experience can answer. 


One of the big doubts in my mind 
was the one concerning the pring ipal 


and the superintendent of my school. 
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| think | fully expected to tind one 
under every desk and in every dark 
corner, ready to spring out al the most 
unexpected moments. [That proved lo 
he a lisment olf some nightmare. 
Nothing olf the sort has happened: 
and so, alter live months, | have come 
lo regard those people not as modern 
day Simon Legrees, but as persons 
ready to help me solve my classroom 


problems. 


Another of the questions marked 
“XN was the rest of the faculty. Dur 
ing my elementary school. high 
school, and college days, | had had 
the pleasure to come in contact with 
many dillerent types of teachers. 
Some ol those types | would like very 
much to work with; others, | would 
like to avoid it at all possible. As the 
matter stands, one is not oranted the 
privilege ol choosing the people with 
whom he will work. He. instead, is 
chosen into a sroup and it is up to 
him to cet along with them. I have 
lound this question just one more ol 
the dark clouds with a rosy lining. 
The faculty with which | work have 
been most co operative. 

The lirst day of registration passed 
with a sea ol laces coming in and out 
ol my room, signing up tor classes. | 
began to wonder where they all came 
lrom and if they would ever emerge 
lrom the mists into separale, distin- 
ouishable individuals. or it they 
would forever remain a part of the 
log that surrounded me. Again mv 
fears were groundless. Now, even alt 
er the second registration, | wonder 
why | ever lumped all the students 
into one mass, for all have person- 


alities as dillerent as day and night. 


| think | was a little amazed at the 
the The 


lime one o} them answered me with. 


courtesy ol students. lirsi 
“Yes, maam,” | rocked back on my 
heels and shook my head quickly to 


clear away the cobwebs that I was 


sure must be « logging my brain. Now 


| have come to accept it as part of the 
student s reply. 

OF all the things | had nol thought 
would happen to me in my lirst year 
of teaching was a study hall. What 
ever gave me the idea that I held so 
exalted a place in the world that | 
would not fall heir to a study hall, | 
do not know. | suppose it was he 
cause in college | was nol given a 
special class listed in the catalogue 
at Study Hall: 104. 2 credits. | ooking 
back over the study halls of my high- 
school davs (1 must have forgotten 
most ol them). | could see a hig room 
with rows of students, all of them 
busy and intent on preparing nexl 
day s lessons. My study hall was a 
hig room with rows of students and 
all of them were busy. but there all 
similarity to my dream faded. It seems 
that in real lile students have to be 
kept busy. something they seldom do 
ol their own accord — not on the next 
day s lessons, that is. It is much more 
lun to do things that the teacher in 
charge would rather one did not do. 
The one big thing the study hall did 
lor me was to show me that my col 
lege classes and my text books did 
not, would not, and could not tell me 
all the things | would need to know 
belore the year was over. | would 
have to rely on an intangible, but all 
important, thing called “ingenuity. 

| have found that ingenuity has 
helped in classroom situations also. 
In classrooms the students fail to fol 
low the path pres¢ ribed by the au- 
thors of text books. That is, it is im- 
possible to follow a set lesson plan 
lor all classes. While one group un- 
derstands a rule or idea quickly and 
can move on to something new, an 
other croup finds it necessary to 
spend a period or even two periods on 
the same rule. Different ideas must 
be used in presenting the same ma- 
terial to dillerent classes. 

It all adds up to the one thing we 
have heard so often: “We are teach 
ing bovs and girls first. and subject 
matter second.” This is one expecta- 
tion that has not changed with my 
but 


strengthened by it. 


experience, rather has been 
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Headaches’ Yes, 


BUT 


Wouldnt Have {llissed them 


Jeanne Hkers 


Miss Akers is an elementary teach 
er in Clinton, Indiana. Like most peo 
ple looking forward to a new posilton 
or a Miss 
Akers imagined certain situations she 
would encounter, and, when she did. 
methods of meeting them. She did 
encounter many, but not in such a 
manner that she could apply her 
planned procedure in’ meeling them. 


change in occupation, 


Experience! l am certainly getting 


many surprises. The only things that 


are as | expected them to be are the 


school building and 
the textbooks 


there. 


location of the 


used 


Lpon my oradua 
tion trom college in 
June. | was very non 
chalant as | pul my 


teac hing contract 





and diploma in a 
sale plac e. | proc eeded to forget all 
about school and studying until the 
lirst of September. Now that those 
lirst few dreadful weeks are behind 
me, | can thank my lucky stars that 
| did not realize just what was com 
ing. Had | known all the trials and 
tribulations | was to have, my vaca 


tion would have been ruined! 


The first day of school went quite 
smoothly. Nothing unexpected hap 
pened. Nothing, that is, except thal 
| had thirty six second-grade children 
in a room only large enough lor 
iwenty four tables and chairs. That 
very lirst week was terrible. The chil 
dren didn't have their books nor any 


place lo pul them when they gol 


Finally, 


made to move into a larger room. 


them. arrangements were 


Just when we were beginning to 


set settled alter moving. the superin 


tendent called a meeting of all the 
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the Nol 


knowing what it was all about, | was 
| should 


have known that things had been GO 


primary teachers in city. 


there “all eyes and ears. 


ing too well for me. Did | hear some 
one say intelligence tests? That was 
right. All pupils in the lirst and se 
ond orades were to be orven the Pint 
ner Cunningham test. | thought that 
would be line, until | learned that the 


classroom teacher would give the test. 


In our education classes al college 
intelli 


\ alue. 


we had studied the various 


sence tests, their merits and 
but never had we had any practical 
experience in giving or scoring the 
tests. | had expected some espec ially 


trained person to give the test. 


ec iding to make the best of the 
situation, | made plans to give the 
test to eighteen children at a time. 
Arrangements were made for two 
high-school seniors to take charge ol 
the eighteen children nol being lest 
ed. Armed with drawing paper, cray 
ons, and story books, the two girls 
and their charges went to the play 
room. tlhe eiohteen children | was 
lestingo were very enthusiastic over 
the new “game we were playing. Be 
lore | had tinished CIVING the tests. 
my enthusiasm equaled that of the 
children. | could hardly wait until | 
had the tests scored to see if I had 
judged my children correctly. How 
ever, | knew | must not be influenced 
too much by one test. | was happy to 
discover that | had already, in my 
own judgment placed them in aboul 
the same GYOUPS as they fell alter be 


ing tested. 
Belore | started teac hing S< hool-. | 
scoHed at these ads CIVING advice to 


msomnia sullerers. | nol only had in 


somnia but something for Which 
have found no name. I)id VOU eve, 
try sleeping in a twin bed with thirty. 
six children, their parents, the Super. 
intendent. the school board. the prin 
cipal and all those who are EXPecting 


vou to be a successtul 


lear her? 


( ‘rowded is the least | Call Say, 








Alter a time | became adjusted ty | 
) 


mv tea hing S< hedule and responsi 
bilities. | am now able to close the 
door olf the schoolhouse in the eVen 
ing and forget about school until th. 
next morning al eight o clock. Vk 
bedroom is now 


very comlortabl. 


since | am alone again. 


Nleeting the parents ol the childrey 
was another thing which did nol 
“measure up to my expectations, | 
had alwavs thought | would put my 
Lest foot forward when a parent visit 


ed_ the NIy 


taugcht me thal parents usually Visit 


school. experience has 


school when vou least expect them 


Nly most embarrassing moments of | 


school tea hing have been Caused hy 
parents who have chosen to open the 
door while | was standing on a chair 
strugogoling to tack up a chart or down 
on mv knees Irving to open a drawer 
that had been jammed. Another o! 
my pel peeves is the mother who vis 
its on Monday morning of; the firs 
dav alter a vacation. National Edu 
cation Week was a wonderful idea 
but if we are to invite parents to visil 
that week. | suggesl that the date lor 
it he moved nearer the middle of th 
scheol vear. It would save consider 
able wear and tear on the leginning 


bea hers nerves, 


Although there were days when | | 


( hose 


had 


leaching as a prolession, | would nol 


have wished | never 


have missed a single experience | 
have had. | do not plan to mak 
teaching my life work, but | do fine 
mvsell planning ahead lor next year 
deciding to trv some new ideas and 
discarding those thal did nol provi 
successiul. Already | am anxious 


have a new group ol « hildren. | wan 


to see how my one year ol experience 


will help me in teaching. 
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‘Dunng Ones tirst Sear 


Doris Hodde 


Ee xira-currt ular aclivities are many 
and varied for the music teacher, es 
pecially in a small town where one 
person is responsible lor everything 
having lo do with musical instruction 
and quidance. Miss Hodde. 
teaches music and physical education 
al Swilz (ity, Indiana. tells o| the 
adjustments which tried her paltence 


those first lew weeks. 


who 


Never a dull moment — al least nol 
during the school day. | am a music 
teacher in a small sc hool of four 
hundred. NI, classes include band. 


lee club. orade school music. and 


one physical education class. | knew 
that the band would be expected lo 
pertorm al basketball games, pep ses 
sions, and perhaps at some special 
programs. | also exper ted to give pri- 
vate lessons to some beginning stu 
dents. Other than that | was prepared 


lor anything — well, almost anything. 


Soon alter | arrived at the school, 
| found | was to be co sponsor ol the 
freshman class. that | was to be in 
charge of the library, and that | was 
lo have one study period. This was 
Then 


program al 


not too much ol a surprise. 
came the first: assembly 
which, | was told, Reverend So-and 
so would speak. | was to provide the 
remainder ol the program. Alter about 
three of these, | took such announce 


ments without batting an eve. 


The band was small, and my first 
lwo objec tives were to teach the mem 
bers that there was such a thing as 
reading music and to add new mem 
bers. | wanted new music and repair 
work done on the sc hool instruments. 
The new music could be purchased, 
but there wasn t enough money for 
all of the repair work; so the band 


sponsored al box Supper the Se ond 
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month of school. To add to the at 
lraction, we planned a band program 
and a variely show. To my dismay, | 
lound there were very lew students 
who could rehearse after school hours. 
Vlost of them came by bus and some 
miles from 
ol this 


| swallowed 


lived as far as tourteen 
The 


Was thal 


school. resull situation 


my lunch in 
live minutes and held rehearsals the 
remaining forty minutes of the lunch 
period. | taught everything lrom sing 
ing and dan ing to readings. Hlalf of 


the money earned was used to pay tor 


senior honor sweaters. 


The stage was in very had condi 
lion. and, since it was my program, 
| had to see that it was made ready. 
| had to supervise the decorating ol 
the gvm for the box supper. In order 
to get the stage ready for the Christ 
imas program, | turned carpenter to 
build a throne; painter, to decorate 
the 


(Christmas tree lights. lool lights. and 


selling; and electrician. to fix 
the spol light. 


- . 
| he 


the Christmas program was answer 


most nerve-racking part ol 


ing students questions. Some ol the 
asked by 
“My 


lavorite questions srade 


school pupils were, mamma 
wants to know, could | wear a ribbon 
iy my hair?’ or “Niy mamma wants 
to know how short my dress should 
be.” LT told my olee club members to 


dark 


skirts or trousers, and bovs lo wear 


wear white shirts or blouses. 
lies. Their questions — ly black skirt 
is old. Could | wear my light blue 
“Would a brown skirt do?” 


Some 


one? 
“Do | have to wear a tie?” 
times | wondered how those students 
ever managed to get through grade 
school. luring all of this. rehearsals 


and regular classes went on. Believe 





lost 


was the time the photogra 


time | 


nol, the only 


it o1 my 
lemper 
phers came the day before the pro 
oram and two davs belore Christmas 
vacation. Naturally. about eight of 
the band members had lorgotten to 


lol 


lowed me around the school. one by 


bring their unilorms. and_ they 
one. asking me what they should do. 


belt thal the knew the answer as 


well as | did. 


These were only some of the “ex 
tras but they certainly kept lile from 


being dull. 


As | 
members didn't 
The 


orade-school students. 


mentioned before. the band 
lo read 
true ol the 


All did 


was sing, bul they certainly enjoved 


know how 


music. same was 


they 


doing that. | started trving to teach 
them something about time and how 


to read notes. I'm still trving | 


Did vou know thal high school stu 
dents trv to be more sophisti ated and 


act more nonchalant than college stu 
i 


dents? | didn't. but I de now. The 
students would never admit to leeling 
unhappiness over anything other than 
getting by” with some act in school. 
| found the students very independ 
ent. Someone must have told them 
that their high-school days are the 
best they will have. so they don’t turn 
serious lor lear of taking joy out of 
living. It is only a smooth § surlace, 


Lut it is difficult to break through. 


living in this small town was the 
most dillicult thing to which | had to 
adjust. Nly social life ine ludes basket 
ball games, class parties, and an oc 
casional invitation to a ladies’ club. 
At first, the latter bored me, but I 
soon enjoved soing. [here are no peo- 
se and it was 


-_ 


ple in the town my a 
dillicult 


considered a member of the adult age 


to realize that | would be 
oroup. However, the people are very 
friendly and seem to be very interest 


ed in the school music program. 


Yes, Ive had a number of experi- 
ences that I didn't expect, but | some- 
times think that | have had more that 
| did expect — the good and the bad 


striking a happy medium. 
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Teaching af {llooseheart 
(ffers Unusual txperiences 


Ruth Cissna 


Most of Miss Cissna s unexpected 
experiences were due to an entirely 
different selup than is to be found in 
public school teaching. She teaches 
commerce at Mooseheart, Illinois, a 
communily in itself where everyone 
co-operales and shares equally in 
both the work to be done and_ the 
benefits which come as a result of 
that work. 


From the very lirst day, school 
teaching has been filled with many 
unexpected things — some ol these 
were pleasant and, of course, some 
not so pleasant. | 
went to Mooseheart, 
Hlinois, an entirely 


new location from 
any plac e | had been 
before: therelore I 
was quite excited. 


Belore a 


ning teacher starts the school vear, she 


begin : 





likes to know what classes she will 
have. | knew | was to have all com- 
mercial subjects, but did not know 
which ones that school offered until | 
reported lor duty the first day. Really, 
it seemed I dreaded that first day 
more than anything in my whole life. 
for | could imagine the million and 
one questions trom many students 
who wanted to heckle and confuse 
their new teacher. | supposed | would 
have to conduct regular classes for 
the whole day, and since I did not 
know what subjects | was going to 
teach, | had made no preparation. 


When I arrived that first day. the 
lirst news was that we were to have 
a tac ulty meeting the first two periods 
of the morning, and the fourth period 
Was my free period: so | had only one 
shorthand class before lunch. After 
lunch | had a junior business class: 


then the principal informed me that 
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the green beans were ready lo can 
and my tenth-grade girls were taken 


lrom my next two classes to string 


them. That was dierent than | ever 


expe ted to happen in school. So the 
lirst day was nol nearly as perplexing 
as | had thought it would be. tor | 
had had only two classes. 


Nlooseheart is a combined home 
and school. In the fall when the veg 
etables were ready to can, that came 
first. The various classes had_ their 
turn when they would be dismissed 
from school and all help in the pres 
the 


later in 


their con 
Also. 


the bovs were taken from classes to 


ervalion ol food tor 


sumption the winter. 
help harvest some ol the « rops. School 
began August 14, which seemed al 
most like the middle of the summer, 
Lut for the lirst month we had a great 
many absences. 

The irregular attendance made. il 
a little difficult in starting the classes 
oul in subjects where the skill de 
pended upon the knowledge of the 
previous day s class work. 

()} course, every teachers training 
consists of learning to make assign 
ments which she expects the student 
to master belore the class period the 
nex! day: but here, | was soon in 
lormed that they had no home assign 
ments. Alter school, some of the stu 
dents have to do chores or work as- 
football. At 
night they have band, orchestra, choir 


basketball 


and athletics are two 


signments or practice 


practice. 


lields 


rehearsals. OF 


Vlusic 


which are participated in by most ol 


the students. The lights are supposed 
to be out by 9:30; 
are lilled with no time for school sub 
jects. That was one ol my biggest 


surprises. 


so their evenings. 


This is one school where 


the teacher should be a teacher . 
friend, an example, and a CounNselo, 
The students are not to leave the 
without 


srounds permission 


rom 
proper authorities, and the girls mus| 
have a chaperone. Alter being there 


about three weeks, | was Quite gy, 


if Seems | 





prised to be asked by a group of ak | 


lo « haperone them to Aurora one Saf. 
urday alternoon, tor they had SOme 


shopping they wanted to do. 


At the end of the first three Week, 


olf school, we had our biggest 


ie 
session, for that was home onal 
week. The pep session was to he i 
the stadium in the evening, and the 
activities were started by a snake 
dance. The students said the teachers 
had to take part too, so alter much 
coaxing, two senior girls srabbed m\ 
hands and we were olf. Ny, but | was 


lad that phy sical education had been 


(> 
~ 


my second major, lor it would never | 


have done if had not heen able to 


keep in the race. 


Can you imagine teaching a class 


ol aboul lorty brothers and sisters/ | 


Nlost of the students have heen al 
Nlooseheart so long and are so well 
acquainted that it is almost as if they 
were of one lamily. They do not try 
to hide their weaker qualities lrom 
their classmates, for they know even 
the 


pupils anyway. [hat is one situation 


one knows who art brighter 
that makes the class dise ipline a little 


more dillicult than I had anticipated 


The school is so well departmental 
ized that most of the extra-curricular 
activities have regular directors desig 
nated to take care of each. The onl 
extra responsibility | have is being 


the co sponsor ol the junior class. 


| never thought | would get into é 
school system where | would have an 
adult class. One night a week | have 


lor the 


adults there on the grounds. Several 


a beginning lyping class 
of the mothers of the children live 
and work there as long as their chil 
dren are in school; so in order thal 
the mothers might be better prepared 
to fill a position, they have the oppor 


tunity to learn some of the vocations 


while they are at Mooseheart. 
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ame tconomics for the Blind 


Louise “anhauer 


Danhauer. as a 


economics 


\iss teacher of 
home | the | | 
S-hool lor the Blind in Indianapolis. 


in Iridictet 
has wrillen an inleresling accounl of 
ene of her typical days. As was true 
coith Nliss (‘issna, her work is natur 
ally dillerent lrom that of the ordin 
ary public-school teacher. bet thal 
dillerence ts certainly not as she had 


oxpected it would be. 

At somelime. or another evervone 
has seen a blind person — perhaps 
casually Or 


one intimately. 


known 
What has been vour reaction toward 
him? Have you thought sadly, “Oh. 
thal poor, poor man, how unhappy 
be.’ Or have vou said in 


"7 le is al 


sance lo society. 


he musl 


burden and nui 


He 


need nol be unhappy. and there is a 


disgust, 


is neither. lle 


place for him in this world, just as 


there is one lor vou and lor me. 
Through my experiences al the Indi 
ana 9 hool for the Blind. prool ol this 
has been shown in 


statement me 


countless Ways. 


When | took this position, | had 
no idea of what blind children could 
do. how | might lind out what their 
capacilies were, or how | could teach 


them lo sew, croc het. knit. and cook. 


| was warned that some students 
would be unattractive, that they were 
sensitive, and some could see a little 
while others could not. | was oiven 
the printed copies ol their texts for 
loods and hygiene. That was all. | 
could tind no books on tea hing home 
the blind 


chapter lrom a book printed by the 


New York Institute for the Blind. 


economics lo save lor al 


What | expected was not clear in 
my mind, but it was something like 
this. They would be sweet inactive 
children with very little spirit. There 
would be no discipline problems. | 
could not expect them to cut out a 
dress, to sew on the machine, or to 


thread their own needles. ln cooking 
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lass, | expected to do most of the 
measuring and to clean up alter them. 
| would nol expect them to set the 
regulator on the oven, to pul mutlins 
lin. or to determine 


in a mullin 


whether an eoo Was lresh or not. 


llow very wrong | was. for the, do 
all that and much more. They have 
tauohl me as much as | have taught 
them. il not more. Yet by soing slow 
ly. observing. and listening to the stu 
dents. trving to be patient and under 
have made serious 


standing. no 


Lslunders. 


When | majored in home econom 
ics, | expected to teach high school 
students — 1 teach students from the 
third orade through high school. | did 
nol learn to crochet — the virls here 


like to crochet rugs more than any 


thing else. | majored in art and 
thought of wavs | could use it in 
beac hing —I| could make charts and 


| i he good and : 
draw pictures of the good anc pool 


selections ol « lothing. or | could draw 
the heel 
teach the various wholesale and retail 


ol 


ais 


Carcass On the board and 


cuts of meat. can not use 


Visual 


movies and charts put oul by adver 


alll 


these ideas. aids, such 
lisers, were stressed so much in col 
lege. They are olf no help lo my stu 
dents. Mly tiles are full of illustrative 
materials that | can not use. To stand 
before the seventh orade sewing class 
and OiIVe a demonstration on how to 
make the various lacings would nol 
leach them anything. They must be 
taught inclividually. The child must 
lirst be given a mental picture of what 
she is doing (this is much harder for 
those who have never seen). Then. 
by experimentation, each child must 
learn how she can hold the material 
in her hands so that she can hold it 
lirmly and not lose her place or gel 
mixed up in her sense of direction, 
vel have the linger or lingers lree to 


«uide the needle and determine the 


size of the stitch. (Some children de 
velop the index linger while others 
can use the one next to it to better 
advantage.) It is for me to ouide each 
until she understands 


irl sS hands 


what she is doing. 


To 
Chmnces 
| will 


i 
(>) 


sive an idea of what my experi 
are at the School for the Blind. 
relate some ol the happenings 
an ordinary school day. Mlw first 
the third 


orades. At the beginning. taught 


class includes and sixth 
the third oraders to make mats. This 
cave them a sense ol direction and 
space. lt took one and a hall weeks 
to teach one child to wind the varn 
on the frame, but once she learned 


did They 


cheerlul children and express them 


che verv. well. are such 
selves so treely. There is one child 
in this class who is like a weather 
lorecast. Every morning she comes in 


still 


sad aboul her milky eves and 


smiling around the mouth but 
looking 
announces, Im so happy today” or 
she will look thoroughly sad and say. 
hust 


Christmas she was so happy she “did 


“Tm not happy today. belore 
nt know what to do.” | asked if she 
would like to oo In the other room 
and jump up and down. “All right. 
| will.’ She was more settled the rest 
of the period. Even the little ones get 
their own materials and pul them 
away although they still walk with 
their hands outstretched (as the child 
OrOWS older, she learns to use her ears 
lo pi k up sound waves, thereby de 
tecting whether a door is open or not, 


etc.) 
Then the fourth fifth 


srades. Most of these girls are just 


come and 
learning to crochet. How they do like 
to make something uselu!l and beauti 
lul and have their parents compliment 
them. At the same time, | have two 
high school oirls, Ruth and Carmen. 
who never cease to amaze me. Ruth 
culs out her own dresses alter | plac e 
on the pattern. She makes tailor tacks 
and threads the sewing machine. She 
iS now working on her fourth dress 
which is, ine identally, a rayon crepe. 
Carmen is slower but sews just as 
beautifully on the sewing mat hine as 
Ruth and has unlimited patience. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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| Was Too idealistic 


Juanita Stutz Hunter 


Mrs. Hunter, an English and social 
studies teacher in Clinton, Indiana, 
admits many erroneous ideas she had 
in connection with teaching. Feven so, 
she believes teaching as a profession 
is a challenge well worth the effort. 


As | attempt to put down on paper 
how my experience in the teaching 
prolession differs from what I expect- 
ed, | wonder why | was not prepared 
more fully for what | 
found. My education 
told ime 

that | 


lear hing 


professors 
definitely 
would be 
children, and vel | 


spent mosl of my 





time learning history. 
They told me that children differed. 
and | only pictured them lined up on 
an intellectual curve. The truth ol 
their advice did not penetrate my 
idealistic brain until | met my pro- 
fession face to face. 

When the time came for me to take 
the step from student to teacher, I did 
not expect so great a change. | want- 
ed teaching to be a continuation of 
my studies. Somehow or other, teach- 
ing was to offer me a definite intel- 
lectual challenge. | looked forward to 
teaching older students because they 
would have oreater abilities to sO 
with me into the unknown. They 
would have my curiosity and desire 
lor learning. 

And came disappointment! | prob 
ably could count on my lingers the 
number of students who have a natu- 
ral desire to know, or care, who built 
Solomon s temple. For the sake of 
those few I long for time and materi 
als to expand the work to its fullest. 
Instead, the 


lime and energy go toward organizing 


greater portion of my 


the work for the remainder of the 
class. For them my problem is nol 
broadening the subject but judging 


what few facts I should attempt to 
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teach. | must worry, nol whether | 
have enough inlormation to satisly 
their thirsty minds. but how I can 
make them rec eplive for the few facts 
| am going to present. And | believe 
that | am justilied in worrying about 
the choice of those few facts. How 
can |, as a beginning teacher — or as 
a mere human being, for that matter 
— know what knowledge each indi- 
vidual will need in his future life? 
What can | Say which will make his 
life as successful, as enriched, as it 
should be? How can I be sure that | 
am really teac hing those children and 


not just learning history myself? 


The second problem of which I had 
no true appreciation while | was in 
college was that of individual diter- 
ences. Of course, | had been well in- 
structed about the existence of intel- 
lectual diHerences, and | had some 


rather delinite ideas about how to 
deal with them. Neither did it take 
long for me to form an opinion of the 
abilities ol my students. But | found 
mysell lacing a stone wall when | 
wanted to put some ol my ideas into 
practice. If | only had an extra period 
lo give Johnny some suggestions on 
outlining: and Mary. a seventh orade 
student, needs help in word and sen 
| dare nol slop a 


lence meaning. 


whole class to aid these few. Too 
much of the time | teach for the mid 
dle croup only to see boredom among 
my superior students and hopeless 
lloundering by the slow ones. | find 
myself filled with revolutionary ideas 
about what should be done with the 
school system. Under the present 
method | seem to strive in vain to lind 
time to meet the needs of all. | might 
be able to lay some of the blame on 
the present over loading of teachers 
lecause of the labor shortage. hut | 
am still wondering how much of the 


trouble is due to the nature of a lypt- 


cal class or to my inability to hand|. 


the problem well. 


The time element is not the Cause 
of dilliculties in handling differences 
in personality, however. Here my 
problem was to gain by experience ; 
more true understanding of what ado. 


lesc ents are. 


| expected children to be better 
than the adults of the 


startles me to see children treat each, 


species, || 


other the way they do. I still expect 
them to aid and respect each other on 
the basis of democratic equality, ln 
stead | see quarreling, jealousy, tale 
telling. and cheating. They laugh at 
each other's mistakes too much. and 
they bear orudges. | expect my sty 
dents to have some respect for author 
ilies, and | expec ted more of them to 
show some real ambition. Instead | 
lind some of them respect no authori 
ly except force. and | am atraid noth 
ing short of a lirecracker could make 


some of them show any exertion, 


These are some ol the erroneous 
ideas that | had about school teach- 
ing. They were born out of idealism, 
But that does not mean that I can 
not still use these ideals as goals, If 
my students lack in intelligence and 
character what | expected them to 
have, to that extent must | work to 
raise them up. It is only alter a vear 
of experience that I know how great 


al challenge that can he. 


Seller... . 


(Continued from page 100) 


abandon all ay hoolteac herish’ char. 
acteristics, publi opinion ol tea hers 


would improve. 


In final analvsis. no training situ- 
lion can equal the actual teaching 
Artilicialities are 


doned when the teacher accepts a 


sittraltion. aban- 


ioh: she is on her own and must meet 


with decisive action. 


knowledge of the 


all situations 
lL nimpeac hable 
subject) matter plus a well-rounded 
personality will insure conlidence in 
lear hing. Tea hing demands a greal 
deal of a person, but it gives a greal 


deal in return. 
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mily Relationships and Health 


“ln the first Grade 


Joy tllis 


Mrs. Ellis, Instructor in Elementary 
Education al the Laboratory School. 
has wrillen a reporl of a project which 
had ils origin in the question, “What 
would you like to have in your room 
lo make it a more interesting place in 
which to live and work during the 


year / 


The study of home and its various 
aspects of health and family relation- 
ships took a new angle in Room 118 
of the Laboratory School during the 
schoo! year of 1943-1944. For several 
weeks, these lirs| and second oraders 
were busily engaged in setting up and 
maintaining a happy, healthy home 


for some little aquatic friends. 


It all started in the fall when the 
children were asked what they would 
like to have in their room to make il 
a more interesting place in which to 
live and work during the school year. 
Among many other suggestions, came 


the request for some goldlish. 


The tea her suggested that lish are 
animals with needs very much like 
peoples in many ways and that if 
the pupils had them as pets they must 
he responsible lor their care and com 
lort. A list of questions about the 
needs and habits of lish resulted. A 
discussion of the natural home of fish 
lollowed, and a book was selected 
lrom the library to help answer the 
many questions so that a_ healthful 
home could be set up belore pure has 


ing the little occupants. 


From the book. An Aquarium Book 
and Girls. the 


learned that a home for water ani 


lor Boys children 
mals is called an aquarium, that its 
size and shape are important tn al- 
lowing adequate air for the fish to 


breathe. A 


lank was selected in prelerence to a 
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live sallon rec tangular 


number of various sizes and shapes 


ol bowls. for it would allow more 
water surlace to be exposed to the air. 
The book had also stated that the 
aquals plant, sagitlaria, was the best 
oxygenaling plant for a small aqUart- 
um, so one dozen plants (the number 
required to oxygenate a_ live sallon 
aquarium) were pure hased at the ten 


cent store. 


Since sand forms the floor of the 
natural home of lish and plants must 
have something for their roots to an 
chor in, several types ol sand were 
brought in by the children. The coars 
er type of sand was chosen in preler 
ence to the very line, which would 
rane k so hard the plant roots could not 
crow in it, and to the very coarse 
eravel, which would allow hiding 
places lor uneaten lood which would 
spoil and porson the water. The se- 
lected sand was washed caretully and 
placed in the tank, two inches deep al 
the back and one inch deep at the 


lront. 


The problem of the right kind of 


water arose next. Chlorine, which is 
a protection tor humans, is not good 
lor lish, so it must be allowed to es- 
cape. A row ol glass containers full 
of water lined the window sills for 


the rest of the day and all night. The 





Feeding the Goldfish. 


next morning, the sand was covered 
with a piece of strong paper and the 
water poured carelully into the tank 
in order not to disturb the sand. The 
plants were then set in plac e. Was 
the glass-walled home really ready al 
last? No, the children had to wait a 
lew days until the plants had started 
lo grow and were putting oxygen into 


the water for the lish to use. 


That was a long anxious wait. But. 
in the meantime, the problem of how 
many ftish to buy was solved. Each 
sallon ol water, or approximately 
twenty square inches of air surface, 
is sullicient to support an ine h of fish 
body. So the aquarium could hold 
live very small lish or two larger ones. 
A unanimous vote for live small fish 
carried. The lish would need some 
housekeepers, too. It was agreed to 
buy two small snails for this purpose, 
a Japanese snail (not sure they wanl 
ed it at lirst because of race preju 
dice) and a common pond snail. A 
committee of three was chosen to JO 
with the teacher to select and pur 
chase the lish and housekeepers. x 
citement reached a new high when 
the fish lamily was linally placed in 


their lovely new home. 


Proper diet and correct amount of 
sunshine were carelully studied and 
provided. Feeding the fish has be 
each 


come responsibility: 


checked 


checked by the other children to be 


quite a 


caretaker is and double- 
sure he doesn't over-leed, which is 


one olf the most mistakes 


Common 


made in the care of voldlish. 


lile went quietly and happily on 
in the aquarium lor a lew weeks. But 
one morning a close observer rushed 
lo the teacher and said, “Mrs. Ellis, 
there s something in the aquarium |!" 
And sure enough, there was some- 
thing in the aquarium. There were 
dozens ol tiny, tiny animals crawling 
on the sides of the olass and many 
jelly like masses clinging to the tall, 
slender leaves of the plants. Closer 
observation revealed tiny white spots 
in the jelly. Were these newcomers 
friend or enemy?’ Some ol the jelly 


like masses were put into a small fish 
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bowl and placed in the sun on the 
window sill for close watching. In a 
lew days many tiny snails were crawl 
ing on the sides of the bowl. The 
snail eggs in the jelly masses were 
hatching. But who was responsible 
for this family ? It couldn't be the Jap 
anese snail, tor they do not lay CUOS. 
They have little live babies. So it had 
to be the pond snail. For one spot in 
Terre Haute the shortage of domesti« 
help ceased to be a problem. The lit 
tle workers thrived on « hopped lettuce 
brought in by the children, and they 
were linally distributed to various 


other aquaria In the building. 


(One question which arose at the 
“Can 


Was afi 


Leginning of the activity was. 
lish talk?” This 


swered one day when the lish persisl 


question 


ed in coming to the surface of the 
water and making a coulping noise by 
Suc king in air. [hat meant something 
to the children. The fish were telling 
them that they were smothering from 
lack of air in the water. The aquafri 
um was over-stocked. When a human 
lamilv gets too large for a home il 
moves to a larger one or builds an 
addition to it. [There was no larger 
aquarium to transter the lamily to, so 
an annex, a medium-sized bowl, was 
prepared with clean sand, three plants 
the 


member of the lish lamily was moved 


and two snails. and smallest 


into the new little home. 


Throughout the actis ity, comparison 
of human health, family) relationships. 
and happiness were made with the 
the little 


Among the many interesting scientilic 


lives ol water friends. 
developments in the study of the 
aquarium, those of evaporation and 
the spectrum proved to be most inter 
esting. [The children found it quite 
lasc inating to see the water take lioht 
apart so they could see all of its col 
ors. lo carry. this experiment further, 
a prism was hung in the window to 
catch the sunshine. This caused many 
vivid “rainbows to dance around the 
room. These reflections were later 
used in the art class to help the chil. 
dren understand the relationships ol 


( olor. 
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Why Teach? 


Sara Council 


Miss Council is a juntor al Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


Although | realize the popular con 
ception ol the feminine school teacher 
is that she is a member of a third sex, 
or an antiquated spinster bordering 
closely on the line of a caricature in 
appearance, or someone who has as 
her tavorite sport catching mistakes 
and punishing those who commit 
them. | still look optimistically onto 
the lield of teaching as a luture pro 
lession. 

| rationalize by telling myself thal 
today isn't like vesterday. Just as ves 


like the 


improvements 


terday wasn t day betore. 


Think of the 
have occurred in the pasl lilty years 
The 


\merican public is doing a splendid 


which 


in schools and their teachers. 
iob in improving sé hool buildings and 
their equipmentl although they do fall 
short. it seems, when it comes to al 


the 


teachers. Perhaps. however, this li 


lowing adequate salaries for 


nancial shortcoming can be remedied 
by the 


prompted by war, is beginning to re- 


American tax payer, who, 


alize the real worth of se hoolteac hers. 


But it is up to the individual's de 
siring to teach to take care olf the 
other situation. Perhaps in the pasl 
some teachers have been as strange 
and wondrous as their caricatures. 
but even the most critical will agree 
the pooresl teacher has been consid 


ered the norm. And who is to blame? 


The fault 


lear hers 


is probably that of the 
themselves — teachers who 
have ace epted positions merely lor the 
weekly check (small as il might he). 
and teachers who have thought of 
themselves and ol the truly oreal 
teachers as ex eptions to the rule and 
who. while taking their own lives 
quite seriously, have laughed at the 
Group aS a whole. If the public is to 
increase its respect for this ‘court jesl 


er of all occupations, teachers must 


create lor public CONSUMpPUu)Sn vibran} 
reputations and ligures as human as 
“Nliss Bishop’ and “Mir. Chips,” 
To do this. prospective teachers mus| 
oladly dedicate themselves lO service 
as sincere as the service ol a Mission 
arv. Lhev must turn trom the defen 


sive attitude to a challenging one, 


A good teacher must not only know 
the subject matter well but must he 
creative, enthusiastic, and have a real 
love lor teaching the material. She 
should be without prejudice, ethical 
at all times, willing to accept and 
combat some discouraging situations. 
lair, sincere, sympathetic, and at all 
limes a diplomat. She must realize 
that the advantages are chielly non 
financial. thal teaching otters an op- 
portunity lor living which other pro 
lessions do not, that associations ar 
usually congenial ones and opportu 
nities for recreation and travel are lay 
above the average, and that a child's 
laith and a parent s appreciation will 
supplement a number ol the un 


thanked extra activities she might he 


eXper ted to do. 


| do realize all these things. and | 


am still attracted to teaching — nol 
lor a lile for half a ile 


lime, perhaps, but long enough to 


lime — nol 


help meet an enormous task lying be- 
lore us and a probable serious and 
dangerous teacher shortage. But | am 
not so noble as to have that as m\ 
main incentive. The predominate one 
is that | enjoy people, even the high 
school antics of thosel have experi 
enced already in teaching a Sunday 
school class, and when I know some 
worthwhile skill such as shorthand o1 
Ivping, | invariably am motivated to 
lry to teach it to someone else who 
could use it. 

It is always stimulating to look 
back nearly two thousand vears ago 
and note that the orealesl Vian who 


ever lived was tea hing at that time. 
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ame Counsel Tor 


“Young Teachers 


t. £. Oberholtzer 


It is with reqrel that we publish the 
last of this series of articles by Dr. 
Oberholtzer. though he ad 
dresses this final chapter lo beginning 


Ikven 


lea hers. we feel that all seven arti 
cles could be called “Some Counsel 
lor Young Teachers.” 

Since we published his last article. 
Mr. Oberholtzer has resiqned as Su 
perinjendent of Schools at Hlouston 
lo accepl the appotntment as hall lime 
President of the University ol Hlous 
jon. The editors wish him continued 
success in furthering ils development. 
and we believe all of our readers will 
pin ous en extending our heartiest 
congratulations. 


At the time | planned this series ol 
articles. litthe did | think that before 
the last one was written | would 
be changing lrom a superintendent lo 
a full-time president ol the University 
of Houston. | leel, therefore, that my 
interest in young tea hers will not be 
changed except that, as president, 
will be thinking of the contribution 
make to 


that our University can 


! s P 
leacher training. 


With more than a quarter of a cen 
tury of experience as superintendent, 
besides experience as classroom teach 
er from rural school through the uni 
versity, | leel that | can look upon the 
work of the 


broader point of view. As a conse- 


teacher with a much 
quence of this experience, | should be 
better fitted to plan the courses and 


lo work with teachers in training. 


lfeacuinGc as Botu AN Art 
AND A SCIENCI 
Despite the many changes, teach 
ing still remains an art and a science. 
As an art, it must bring into practice 
the skill and vision of the artist whose 
burpose and devotion senerally are to 
produce that which is 


create and 
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beautilul,. Leven though the work ol 
the teacher may nol he represented in 
some objective way, the development 


of beauty in lile and character as em 


bodied in the spiril and conduct ol 


the students is oreally allected by the 
leacher s personality. These intluences 
ol great sc holars and teachers remain 
long alter the work of the teacher is 
This 
makes the work of the teacher almost 


immortal. vet | do not think that it is 


ended. concept ol teaching 


an overstatement in des ribing the 


work and influence ol oreal tea hers. 


Teaching as a science is demon 
strated by the individual who is inter 
ested in research, analysis, implemen- 
tation, and the best ways and meth 
ods ol organizing the materials ol 
learning. For the teacher with a keen 
analytical mind will be able to scrut- 
inize variations in the lile of individ 
uals as well as variations in the needs 
of students lor specilic kinds of learn 
ing, Therefore, the teacher with nat- 
ural ability, who possesses the best 
training in both the art and science of 
lear hing, will, in the long run, make 
the orealesl contribution in his field 
of service. For these reasons, both the 
philosophy ol life and the philosophy 
ol teaching are important considera 
lions in the oround work ol training. 


PintLOSOPHY AND ITS INFLUENCI 


While the word philosophy is a 
much misused term it is used here to 
mean what one ac tually lives for, that 
which he believes and feels is the 
worth-while coal of life. In the same 
sense does the term philosophy apply 
to education and teaching. So much 
of one's philosophy. is imbedded in 
the individual as a result of inherited 
tendencies that only the one who lives 


and thinks independently will receive 


lrom his environmen! and 


the mostl 


make the best ol his environment a 


part olf him. 


There are two creat areas ol learn 
ing tor which the individual must de 
velop an awareness throughout all 
life. First he must learn to live with 
himself — to keep accurately belore 
im an inventory of assets and liabili 
ties as embodied in his individual lile. 


Second. he 


with others. lor the most worth while 


must learn how to live 


contribution of individuals must in 
the linal analysis be the contributions 
of service to others. Furthermore, 
there is no handicap so great that the 
individual can not in some measure 
overcome il he struggles hard enough 
and desires strongly enough lo ae 


complish this. 


Tie Primer AND THE NIASTERPIEC! 
In my early teaching experience, In 
my readings. | came across two mas 
lerpieces in literature for the begin 
ning teacher. One of these, as | look 
back over my own appraisal, | would 
call the “Primer ol Pedagogy. The 
title of this book is “Jean Mitchell's 
School,” by Angelina Wray. It is a 
long time since this book was written. 
vel many times in my own rellections 
there recurs in my memory some ol 
the savings of this young, heginning 
teacher. Jean Mitchell began teach 
ing in the country school. She had 
had very little training and she had 
lo meet the problems of the early day 
rural school, namely, she must lind 
her employment by sheer personal el 
fort and the impressions she might 
make on the ~ country school trus 
tees. Belore the first day of her first 
school, Jean Mitchell became aware 
ol a great responsibility and she tells 
the secret of how she met it in her 
words when she said, “She planned 
by day and dreamed by night how 
she might make her first school a suc. 
cess.” If one reads this story, one can 
see how Jean Mitchell interpreted her 
responsibility as a teacher by the way 
in which she handled her individual 
pupils. “Joe” was one of the problem 
boys. By his own testimony, the in 


fHuence and kindness ol “this teacher 


was the first milk of human kindness 
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that came into his life. Because this 
book approac hes the 
teaching in such a simple way, | have 


called it the “Primer ol Pedagogy. 


The other of these masterpieces, a 
book entitled “The Ideal Teacher” by 
Palmer, | have called the “Master 
piece ol Pedagogy.” It is written by a 


college prolessor who, by his own 


contession, said. Alter forty Veatgrs of 


teaching | have now come to love my 
work to the extent that | would gladly 
pay Harvard College for the privilege 
of doing what Harvard College has 
so long paid me to do.” This is a con 
lession worthy olf notice. lt does not 
imply that college teachers are less 
their 


but to me it represents the hiohes! 


appreciative ol responsibility, 


possible prolessional attitude of a 
teacher. To love one’s work to the de 
oree that monetary consideration be 
comes little or nothing in the influ 
ence of his work is the testimony that 
lew teachers can ascribe to their ca 
reers. [his college protessor frankly 
confesses that he had been obstreper 
ous as a member ol the faculty and 
many times had opposed the plans 
and suggestions ol his worthy presi 
dent. purely because he lived in the 
realm of selfish ambitions which had 
possessed him, when in reality his 
motives as a teacher should have been 
more truly altruistic. Perhaps these 


ideals are not too high for the young 


teacher to think about. The Soals ot 


life are so impelling that the nurture 
and development of life ideals can nol 
begin too early in the life of the in 
dividual. 


Some Dancer SIGNALS 


There are a few Warnings which 
should be set forth as danger signals 
lor the one who chooses teac hing as a 
career. If one plans to be a teacher. 
he should be sure that the monetary 
consideration is a minor motive. He 
should be sure that he likes to work 
with students; that he can submit all 
the ne essary sacrilices which will en 
able him to secure proper experience 
and training to reach the final soal: 


that he the natural 


and pOSSesses 
ability lo acquire both the art and the 


science ol teaching which includes 
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problem of 


sell development to the end that he is 


resolved. to learn how to live with 


himsell and with others. 


\ltes forth 


considerations for the voung teacher. 


selling some ol these 
the next approat h is how to go aboul 


taking an inventory ol oneself and 
one's lile objectives to make the de 
cision for a career ol teaching. Cer 
tainly this can not be done by the in 
dividual alone. The individual needs 
both counselors and lesting srounds 
lo acquire full information. For this 
reason, | am a strong advocate ol ap 
plying in every scientilic way the use 
of tests and exploratory experiences 
as a basis lor choosing a career. [his 


should be applied especially in the 


selection of a tea hing career. 


Teacher training tnstitutions should 
better 


for the selection olf those whom the 


establish a screening process 
will train lor teachers. There is vet to 
be developed anything that approac I 
es perlection in this area of selection. 
Perhaps the final tests can not be 
made in the lirst year or two olf train 
ing but somewhere before the “mold 
is set” the institution should help the 
individual to continue or change his 
planned career in accordance with his 
liiness and his promise ol being su. 
cessful. Furthermore | would empha 


thal the 


should be carefully planned, both as 


SIZe career olf a_ teacher 
it relates to experience and to train 
ing. | do not think that we can de 
pend upon too many short cuts in or 
der to sain successively the higher 
stations in the profession. Certainly 
fitness and interest should govern to 
some degree the selection of the par 
area in’ which would 


Lic ular one 


leac h. 


I teaching is a steppingstone to 
higher achievements which mav_ be 
moving trom one area. of teac hing lo 
a more advanced area such as from 
the rural school to the urban school 
to the college. sullicient time should 
le given to get experience in order to 
cain the essence and benelits of such 
experience. For those who seek the 
administrative lield, experience in the 
ieaching areas will become a oreal 


assel lor administrative work. There 


lore. it is mv cone lusion that eX peri. 
ence should be planned aiS well as 
lraming. Such planning will Pay as 


oreal dividends it properly executed 
as college training itsell. 
TR LINING Nii ST BI BROAD AND 
THorouGcH 
ln suggesting training tor teachers 


lor the 


prolession itsell is changing, and Cer. 


one must not be too specilic, 


tainly this prolession should make 


the necessary progress lo meet the 
changing needs of this rapidly chang. 
ine civilization. America has received 
rich rewards from its devoted teachers 
including the pioneer and those of 
the present day. But desire and am- 
bition as the chiel qualilications can 
no longer sullice tor the enormous 
task of teaching in the present world 
situation and that which lies ahead. 
Training is necessary. The period o| 
fraining musl be continuous and eX. 
tended for the teacher. Pre Service 
lramming should be siven to the teach 
er. the same thorough [raining that is 
provided for the best of those who he. 
come doctors of medicine. Such train 
ing must provide the ground work for 
ai kin VN te love ol broad r Lina N rela 
Lions and realities ol living which en- 
able the individual to meet the te. 
sponsibilities as a prolessional expert. 
To this must be added the training 
in special lields which are becoming 


more multiplied. 


As the level of education for the 
common man has been lilted, so must 
the levels of education lor the teacher 
be lifted. Somehow we must forge! 
such rest stations as the bachelor's 
deoree or the master's degree and 
think in terms ol protic iency and 
srowth in service. This means. thal 
planned programs in the areas ol in- 
service training musl he sreatly em- 
phasized lor voung teachers. Few col- 
leges have vet included this field ol 
training, but school administrators 
ere demanding more and more thal 
such become an integral part of the 


training program tor teachers. 

As we emerge trom a_ nation ol 
people to become a parl of the world 
lederation of nations, the expansion 
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Rankin’ Library is Functional 


Helen Garey 


Miss Carney, an alumna of Indiana 
State, ts the m Rankin 
School jusl oulside of Terre Haute. 
Rankin School 
104, and in the fall of 1955, was 
opened to 3925 children in the grades 


librarian at 


was remodeled in 


and 279 in the juntor high school 
Among the additions made possible 
by the remodeling were a_ well 
equipped qymnasitum, a new library. 
and a cafeteria. Miss Carney has 
heen the librarian there since 1935. 
The picture on this month's cover in 
cludes nearly everything she describes 
or mentions in the following article. 


The new library at Rankin was 
well planned in the very beginning. I 
‘a large room measuring twenty-two 
by thirty live feet. with a workroom. 
hee by ten leet, adjoining. lt is well 
lishted — windows. which are above 
the shelving, are on the entire wesl 
and north walls. The room is very at 
tractive with its pale oreen walls and 
peach ceiling. Above each window is 
a hand painted cornice board portray 
ing scenes from favorite books. These 
boards were painted by a small oroup 
ol junior high school students during 
a summers vacation. [The windows 
are in groups of two's and one long 
cornice covers both windows. Scenes 
depicted are Treasure Island’; “Hei 
di.’ with Peter and the Goals and also 
srandlather's shack: “Tom Sawyer, 
standing on his head belore Becky. 
Huck and Tom ealing watermelon be 
hind the barn. and Tom standing on 
Huck's shoulders at the jail window 
talking to Nut Porter. 
nursery rhyme pictures appeals to the 
smaller children. “Peter, Peter, Pump 
kin Eater,” “I lumpty Dumpty.” “Lil 
tle Jack Horner.” “Jack and Jill” 
‘Little Miss Muffet.” and “Rock-a 
Bye Baby” are some ol the favorites. 
“The Three Bears” has always been 
one of those “tell me again stories 
and the children chose to paint this 
one. They re-enacted Goldilocks eat 


ing the soup, breaking Baby Bear's 
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A Oroup of 


and the three bears tinding 


(Cjoldilocks alseep in Babv Bear's bed. 


lond ol 


stories and asked il she might do one 


chair. 


One child was very Indian 
pric ture entirely by hersell. She depict 
ed Indian lile with its wiowams, chil 
dren al play. the natural setting with 
a waterlall, trees and landscape. \l| 
were done in vivid colors Ivpical ol 


Indian lile. 


The boards are constructed ol ply 
wood. [he end pieces of the cornice 
lit into the window and are held in 
The 


materials. ine luding the board and oil 


place with S( reen-door hooks. 


paints, lor eleven windows cost about 


live dollars. 


The room is furnished with light 
oak tables and chairs. The adjustable 
shelving along the west and = north 
walls is steel and along the south 
wall the shelving is of light oak. A 
croup ol NYA bovs made the adjust 
able oak shelving and it adds more 
color to the room than the steel. A 
small section of the steel shelving Was 
laken to the NYA Workshop and the 
boys copied it as an experienced car 
penter would do. There is a card cal 
alog, a croup ol three vertical liles. a 
magazine ra ko a olobe. and two dic 
The 


rare I. and lic lionary stands were made 


lionaries on stands. magazine 
by a competent carpenter who pal 
terned them alter one pictured in a 
library supply calalog. This proved to 
be much cheaper and very. satisla 
tory. The two oil paintings of W. TI. 
Turmans are enjoved by all who en 
ter the room: one is “The Beeches.” a 
scene in Deming Park. presented by 
eroup of ninth orade students. and 
the other is the lovely “Crab Apple 
Blossoms,” presented to the school by 
Teachers 


Miss Helen 


Rankin, a lormer teacher and princt 


the Harrison Tow nship 


l-ederation in honor ol 


pal. There isa large bulletin hoard in 


the lronl of the root whi I olHers al 


tractive teatures to the students. Ad 
joining the bulletin board is a display 
bright 


trophies. dolls, stulled animals. art 


case which contains hooks. 


projects, etc. 


‘ , 
INANCI AND Book SELECTION 


In 1933. when the junior high 
school was lormed and plans were 
made for a library. there were lew 
books and very litthe money available 
lor books. luring this vear the Par 
ent- Feacher Association presented 1il 
ty dollars to be used for library pul 
poses. A committee composed olf the 
librarian, a primary, an intermediate. 
and a junior high teacher met and se 
lected a list of books. For the jUNIOF 
hioh school the committee felt that it 
would be wise to select books on the 
level of the students’ reading interest. 
Books which were inexpensive, ap 
proximately lilty cents each, but nev 
ertheless alluring to the adolescents. 
were purchased. They included Tom 
Swill 


iieene mysteries, along with Louisa 


series, Larzan books, Carolyn 
Alcott's books and many more of the 
better tvpes. The faculty realized that 
the books would not meet the approy 
al ol librarians in seneral. but at the 
same time lelt that the school had to 
begin where the children were in 
reading. The teachers kepl in mind 
too. that these books would not stand 
hard wear and probably would nol 
last the vear and could be replaced 
with better books the following vear. 
The plan was very successtul. The 
lollowing year students requested 
these books, but were told by the li- 
brarian that they had been discarded 
because they were worn out and sug 
cested that other books be read. The 
students were very responsive and 
seem to be very happy with the new 
books. Now we are never asked for 
a larzan book as the students find 
much to read that is very enjovable. 
I urine the that the 


books and the like were purchased 


vear Tarzan 
the township trustee was able to pul 
into his budget an appropriation for 
a library fund. He was successful in 
convincing the tax board of its worth 
and the monev was allowed in the 
budget. and therefore, was included 


in the tax rate. This ligured about one 
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dollar and tilty cents per child in all 


Harrison Township s schools. The 
second year brought a tremendous in- 
crease in the money available for li 
brary books. The library has tried to 
include the classics, references, books 
which have lived and _ still keep on 
with the new and popular books. To 
date the library has approximately 
four thousand volumes including 
three sets of ency lopedias and twen- 
ly current magazines and one daily 
newspaper. 

The library has an adequate and 
colection for all 


usable relerenc = 


departments. Any tea her who is 
working on a partic ular unil may 
send a reference form to the Librarian 
listing the unit to be studied and the 
number of children who will be work 
ing on it. The librarian then sends to 
the classroom books, pictures, maps, 
and other data. Teachers and pupils 
are encouraged to use the library lor 
reference work as much as possible. 
The librarian is a teacher-librarian. 
teaching four classes, and has _ less 
than two and one half hours per day 
in the library. She devotes one week 
of her time to orade libraries and the 
following week to library details. The 
library may be used by srade children 
anytime, but one hour every two 
weeks is oiven to each room. Junior 
high children come to the library al 
anytime during the day. At one time 
the school had a WPA assistant and 
the grade children had a weekly i 
brary hour. The librarian selects a 
sroup of books suitable for the grade 
in the library. Stories are told of each 
book, and the children 


questi the book before the short re- 


usually re- 


view is finished. The librarian, there 
by attempts to place in each child's 
hands a book which he can read. 
Stories are told or read to them, rec- 
_ords are played, and occasionally a 
contest is prov ided to enliven the li 
brary hour. 
RECORDINGS 


three 


The 


classilied ¢ lippings 


include 
New 


York Times, a picture series entitled 


vertical files 


from the 


“The Visualized Curriculum,” a pic 
ture file collected by the librarian, a 


pamphlet file. maps and a recording 
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lile. The library is allempting to build 
a recording lile. There are clever re- 
lavorite nursery rhymes 
such as “Little Black 
Samlbo.” ° Ferdinand, the Bull,” “Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood.” “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.” “Wee Gil 
lis.” and many other Mother Goose 
Social 


cordings ol 


and stories 


rhymes. The English and 
Studies departments have enriched 
their courses with recordings. Such 
poems as Robert Frost's, “Vhe Death 
of the Hired Man,” “Dust of Snow, ” 


“The Nlending Wall.” and some of 


his other well known ones: Vachel 
indsay ‘Ss, The ( ‘ongo, and other 


beautiful records included in the 
Nlasterpieces olf Literature sponsored 
by the National Council of Fenelish 
Teachers, are enjoyed and apprecial 
ed by all Enolish students. The his 
lory classes are always ready to listen 
to the masterpieces pertaining to fa 
mous documents and speer hes in his 
lory suc h as the “Declaration of Inde 
pendence, settysburg Address. 
“Washington s Address.” 
“NMavilower Compact, and selected 


speeches of Woodrow Wilson. Theo 


dore Roosevelt. and others. These ree 


farewell 


ords are played, and occasionally a 
also for speech correction and im 


provement. lhe poetry selections are 


used more for appreciation. Copies ol 


the poems are given to the students 
so thal they might follow while the 
record is played. 
SUPERVISED READING 
Study hours in the seventh and 
eighth 


with super, ised reading classes. Units 


orades have been replac ed 
o| work. SUC I als biography. animal 


stories, historical novels. adventure 


and mystery stories are read in 
Groups. The books are sent to the 
classroom for distribution by the 
leacher in charge ol the class. The 
teacher attempts to guide the reading. 
helping those who read slowly and 
poorly to become better readers, and 
those who read well, to read more 
and better books. All levels of read- 
ing are included in the unit so that 
the retarded reader will have material 
which can be read by him. Reviews 
are requested and the teacher keeps 


a record ol the pupils reading and 


) . 
the pages read. Reading grades are 
given, satislactory or unsalistacton 


at the end of each orading period. 
ORDERING Books 


The librarian places a requisition 
al the close ol the school Vear lor 
Looks. mavazines, and library sup- 
plies lor the coming vear. At this time 
books which are worn are sent to the 
bindery for rebinding. Lsually One 
hundred lilty and two hundred books 
are sent to the New Mlethod Book 
Bindery at Jacksonville, Hlinois. They 
are returned looking like new and 
have much more wear in them than 
new books as they have been re 
sewed and bound in buckram bind 
ine. [during the vear the librarian 
reads. reviews, and keeps in mind the 


When she 


reads a review which she thinks will 


purchasing ol new books. 


be suitable for ordering. a slip is 


lilled out 


name, the title, the illustrator, price, 


listing the author's full 
publisher, copyright date and at the 
bottom of the slip, a short annotation 
ine luding orade level. The annotation 
proves very helpful when it comes to 
cutting the order. Some ol the hook 
selection aids which are very helpful 
are: The Children’s Catalog. The 
Horn Book, Wilson's Bulletin. Neu 
York Book 


Saturday Review of Literature. and 


Times Review section. 
the Library Journal. Some few pub 
lishers’ catalogs are used, such as the 
junior Literary Guild. It has been the 
policy ol the librarian to buy books 
which have been reviewed favorably 
hy competent authorities. Suggestions 
students and 


are encouraged trom 


teachers. Other aids which are reli 
able are: The Three Owls, Five Years 
of Children’s Books, Realms of Gold. 
and the Book List. 


Devices TO Arousi INTEREST 
The librarian uses many. devices 


and tee hniques lo arouse interest. 
One of the most successful and in 
leresting was an animated board 
made by a few boys. This board has 
been changed several times to cover 
dillerent lields of work. At present il 
is attractive with pictures of musi 
cians. The child is to connect the pic 
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Seience education in the 


ostwar World 


Russell McDougal 


Nr. Nel Jougal. Instructor in Sci 
ence al the Laboratory School. pre 
sents here a brief account of the re 


quirements he considers necessary for 


al well rounded and balanced science 
program beginning in the grades and 
continuing through the high school. 


War accelerates scientilic advance 
ment. uring war men and nations 
qui kly change to new developments 
without the hesitancy and tradition 
alism which serves aS a drag Upon 
peacetime. The 
lasted 


inventions, 


progress In present 


conllict has longer and in 


volved more technical 
changes. and technical training, both 
in and out of the armed services, than 
any war In history. Science, both for 
the layman and the specialist, must 
keep pace with new developments. 
The average cilizen and voter should 
have now a reasonable comprehen- 
sion of the workings and the possibili- 
ties of technical developments. He 
must receive his science education 
mainly in the junior and senior high 
schools of the country or obtain il 
through adult education, as late lig 
ures from the army show that only a 
small per cent of the men involved in 
the study have had any college edu 
cation. Many college-educated people 
lake no science work in their course. 
This average cilizen as a voter is the 
man who will help decide questions 
of polic vy on such matters as conserva 
control, 


lion, ood control. erosion 


sewage disposal, and the various 
lorms ol government control of natur 
al resources. The future of our demo 
cratic way olf lile may depend upon 
a reasonable degree of science under- 
standing lor the average cilizen whose 
ballot will determine the direction of 


our technical advan e, 
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What are the changes that proba 
bly will occur in our students and 
their homes in the postwar period 
that we should consider in our teach 
ing / | arge numbers of men will be 
back who have had experience with 
the complex devices of modern war. 
The families of these men will need 
to understand the psychology ol war 


Vlany 


done a technical lype ol work will 


neuroses. women who have 
come back to the home, and probably 


larger percentages of these women 


will retain their positions than was 
true alter World War Il. New devel 
opments which will change our posl 
war students environments are: avia 
tion, television, the abundance ol 
light metals, oreatly improved weather 
predictions, electronics, and all the 
im plic ations of wider world trade and 


travel. 


The formal education of the first 
twelve orades in science should be for 
the citizen and the consumer. Prepa 
ration tor college or tor a vocation 
should be secondary to this general 
education. Scientists such as chemi 
cal engineers, bacteriologists. and 
physicists must receive years of col- 
lege training and the secondary 
schools can hope only to develop a 
well-rounded and balanced oraduate 
lor the colleges to train. It is the duty 
of the schools to ascertain what sci- 
ence experiences the average graduate 
to it that 


he has these experiences. If we do not 


should have and then see 
do so, then other agencies will at 
tempt to do the needed job. Schools 
set up by large corporations, private 
lying schools, air-conditioning 
schools, and the like, all attest to a 
desire for technical training. If mili- 


lary training should become compul 


sory, the modern lighting weapons 
and machines wilt require bovs and 
oirls lor certain brane hes of the SeT\ 


ice who have had some training in 


-_ 


phy sics and mathematics. 


\What are some ol the implications 
of this as to the science teacher him 
sell and the tvpe ol rooms and equip 
ment he should have? The training ol 
science teachers has been very nearly 
at a standstill since the start of the 
war. Mlany science teachers have 
lound oreater remuneration in indus 
trv. The 


teaching quite cenerally were taken 


younger men in science 
in the armed services and may not re 
turn to their lormer positions lollow 
ing the war. ‘Undoubtedly there will 
continue to be a severe shortage ol 
science teachers lor some time alter 
the war, and every ellort should be 
made to improve all the factors which 
will attract and hold promising young 
men and women to the science-teach 
ing part of the prolession. (This is 
true of all other teac hing.) ‘To do this 
may require public recognization that 
school teachers need to be on_ the 
same plane prolessionally, socially, 
and financially as are doctors, den 
tists. and other prolessional people. 
Our teachers in science work need to 
be ape ialists in the understanding ol 


Subject 


matter depth should be kepl second 


students and their needs. 
ary to personality and eltectiveness. 
In-service training to keep those in 
the work olf science teaching up with 
the latest developments in teaching 
and tec hnology, should be offered by 
the colleges. The type of teachers we 
have and the conditions under which 
we ask them to operate are important 
lactors in the product which our 
schools turn out. II everyone in s¢ hool 
work will attempt to improve school 
conditions and to recruit promising 
voung people, we can raise the level 
of teaching qjuite generally in all 
lields. State committees composed o| 
representatives trom large and from 
small schools, from industry and trom 
the prolessions could be set up to ad 
vise upon the broad aspects of courses 


of study in secondary schools and 


upon tear her-training requirements. 
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The science rooms and the appa 


ratus and equipment need carelul 
thought. They should be planned lor 
use by the grades for which they are 
intended. Exe ept in the largest high 
the 


vlanned so thal physics or chemistry 


schools. science room can be 
classes can be conducted in the same 
room. Sinks. water, electrical outlets 
Hat-top tables 


needed in both subjects. The reagent 


and acid-prool are 
shelves on the tables which tend lo 


keep a chemistry room trom being 
uselul for physics classes could be 
portable or could be placed along the 
wall. Adequate slorage space should 
be provided in student desks, and in 
cabinets along the wall. Chairs for 
students instead of stools and a teach 


blac Ik 


board should be provided so the reci 


ers demonstration table and 
lations can be held in the laboratory 


instead of using a special lecture 
room. [This type ol science room in 
the small high school will allow its 
use flor biology and tor general sci 
ence espe ially if enough extra space 
is allowed tor aquaria and for win 
dow shelves for plants. In the large 
high schools this arrangement would 
allow for a greater Hexibility ol pro 
oram and teacher assignment, and in 
all cases the feeling that all work Was 
science work would be easier to at 
tain. Courses where some of the ele 
ments of chemistry and physics are 
taught would be possible in such 
rooms. Central storage rooms tor ap 
paratus and chemicals should be pro 
vided and these rooms should be very 
well equipped. It is poor economy to 
spend money to hire a good teacher 
and then have him spend much of his 
lime repairing poor equipment or rig 


makeshift A well 


stocked central storage room could be 


cing apparatus. 
used for ¢ hemistry, physic s, biology. 
and general science, and should be 


all 


teach any science. Rooms sel up as 


open to teachers who wish to 
described should do much towards 
encouraging a Hexible s ience course, 
encouraging sullicient laboratory prac 
tice tor students. encouraging inte 
crated science courses, and providing 
the greatest economy ol time, space, 
consistent with 


and material as is 
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vood teaching. These rooms should. 
ol course, be planned lor not over the 
maximum of twenty-live students to 
a class so as to insure adequate space 
and some personal supervision trom 
the teacher. 

What about the courses and the 
lear hing / The science work should be 
the 


school, the junior high school, and 


contimuous through elementary 


Ihe science rooms and the appal 


alus and equipment need carelul 
the senior high school because a basic 
science understanding is needed by 
each student regardless ol how tar he 
eCOeS through school. In the last two 
vears ol high school, either have two 
ilvpes of courses in science or recog 
types ol students — those 


nize two 


who are preparing lor college and 
those who are not. Recognize that all 
science is interrelated. Lower the tra 
ditional walls between biology. chem 
istry, and physics. Set up the curricu 
lum. train the teacher, and plan the 


administration with this in mind. 


There should be no competition be 


iween the three sciences in high 
S¢ hool lor students. rooms, or equip 
ment. lhe scientitic method of inves 


ligalion and thinking 
taught and prac ticed at all times and 
in all matters. Mathematics and_ sci 
ence should be correlated closely and 
all possible opportunities to use quan 
titative material in science should be 
taken. The inspiration which young 
people may receive in science work 
should be considered continually. 
Those whose interest we catch when 
they are young may be inspired to 
accomplish much through their school 


numerous live, vivid examples ol per 


career and in later There are 
sistence, devolion, loyalty, adventure, 
integrity, laith, and nearly all of the 
other desirable human characteristics 
in the lives and works of the scien 
tists. Almost any science teacher ol 
many year s experience should be able 
to think of some young man or wom 
an whose success in science work 
might be claimed to be partly due to 
an inspiration sained in that teach 
ers class. [he senior high school sci 


ence teacher has a wonderlul opening 


should be 


when a little hoy or irl, or a COMmil 
tee from the lower grades comes ty 
the science room to borrow some ay). 
paratus or to ask for help. They will 
be thrilled if they are shown about 
or allowed a olimpse into some of the 
wonders olf the science realm. Some 
of the writers best science students 
have been those with whom he lirst 
came in contact when they were in 
the third or fourth orade. Some of Our 
mosl abiding interests and mos! Vivid 
WMpressions are cained when we are 
under ten years ol age. This is a ven 
sood reason why science should be 
included on the elementary level in 


all schools. 


The postwat curriculum should be 
Letter able to lit our students lor living 
in a world ol science il elementary 
teachers continue increasingly to sal 
isly some ol the natural Curiosity o| 
voungsters in regard to such things 
as weather, animals and plants, lood 
supply, fuels. cooking. clothing. and 
the items in regard to health that 
touch the student's life. Some Original 
investigations and some data cather 
ing should be done in the elementan 


The 


LON 


orades. stud, ol geography 


should include the newer con 
cepts ol ais travel and the great circle 


routes used in long distance air travel. 


ln the juniors high school, the one 
to three vears ol seneral science with 
seography in some schools and health 
oO} hygiene in other schools has been 
quite successlul. Points that the post 
war period will bring to the fore for 


these ceneral science courses are: 
scientitic 


the 


methods and attitudes. 


(a) Emphasizing 


(1)) Csiving a “ood sroundwork in 
weather study. which is so neces 


sarv in aviation. 


(c) Griving a cood oroundwork in 
slobal seography, astronomy, and 


earth motions. 


(d) Studying the airplane, its ma 
terials and construction, and simple 
things about its operation and nav- 


ialion. 


(e) Obtaining an overall picture 
o| chemistry. and whal il does lor 


tis. 
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(}) Studving utilization and con 


cservalion ol natural resSOUTCeS, 


In the high school we generally 
have biology. chemistry, and physics. 
Certainls there will be an increasing 
emphasis on the the interrelation ol 
all science which will lead to more 
emphasis on problems in high-school 
science classes that involve all three 
of the sciences. Problems such as 
those ol food supply where the solu 
tion of the problem will involve some 
biology. some chemistry, and some 
physics. 

Biology will emphasize the living 
dynamic relationships ol plants and 
animals to one another and to man. 


Nlany health. 


lirsl aid, conservalion work. el 


areas ol sanitation, 
. will 
be taken over completely into biology 
work as the subject is cenerally stud 
ied in the lirst vear ol high school 
where it tou hes nearly all ol the stu 
dents. 

Chemistry will have to go into the 
organic lield even more than it has 
done, and some ol the plastic Ss, resins, 
and new synthetics will be empha 
sized. It is to be hoped that a higher 
per cenl of our high-school students 
take chemistry so that a wider knowl 
edge of chemistry will be lound in the 


eeneral public. 


Physics has seemd to lit into wat 
time needs better than the other sci 
ences. In physics the lundamental 
laws and understandings take consid 
erable time, and to see that newer 
developments in aircralt, radar, tele 
ViSiON, llorescent lishting. and electric 
seneralion and distribution are used 
in the study will take a line under 
standing on the part ol the teacher. 
In all the sciences the constant need 
lor evolution of methods and materi 
als must be kepl in the loreground ol 


the students’ thinking. 


Real life 


should he used as Tittle I ais possible. 


situations in science 
Trips to commercial plants such as 
dairies, electric generaling plants, tel 
ephone exchanges, Gas plants. and 
city health laboratories should be 
made il possible. There are many 
lilms available that are inspirational. 


instructive, and broadening. Workers 
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and prolessional people are clad to 
come to school to talk to classes. Stu 
dies can be made ol local problems 
such as soil, water, weather, or health 


problems. 


| aboratory techniques need to be 
tauoht and nol puis taken as a by 
product ol the acquisition of knowl 
edge. There has been a leeling in 
some quarters that we could have the 
leachet simply demonstrate all expert 
ments or even substitute the study o! 
illustrations of demonstrations lor a 


lial lalsoratory work. 


Our world is demanding — larg: 
numbers ol young people who have a 
basic knowledge of science and who 
are able to manipulate scrence appa 
ratus. I-xamples ol skills needed are 
in thermometer reading, use of accur 
mixing lormulas, 


ale measurements. 


use of water testers and soil lesters., 
and manvy other devices which are he 


The 


coraduate ol today is being used as a 


coming common. high school 
laboratory helper or assistant in com 
mercial laboratories. The pilot ol the 
laroe plane iS a sood example ol how 
a knowledge ol science and an ability 
to read dials and interprel data are 
modern high school 


needed by OUT 


needed by technicians probably can 


oraduates. care and precision 
be acquired only I, practice. Learn 


physical or chemical laboratory is no 


ine the terminology ol modern 


~mall task and could he larcely cif 


complished in) hioh school. 


Clirls are and should he. CHnCOULT 


aged lo enter the elective science 
{ > . > . . 

classes in high schools in increasing 
° e J ene 

numbers. It is evident that positions 


as technic janis, chemists. doctors. lj 
( lovists. etec.. will continue to be held 


in large proportions by women. 


I might be said that nothing new 
or ctartling has been discussed or pro 
nosed in this article. Let us be true 
cientists and agree that all change 

a sradual process. The proposals 
presented here have to a large exten! 
Leen presented by others and many 


o| them 


lo adjust science teaching to 


represent trends already 
plain. 
Ihe postwar world we must plainly 


‘¢ these trends and the implications 


conditions and fil 


ogi 


oul teachers. and Ol build 


ol « hanged 
COUFSES, 


ings to them. One of the best lvpes 


of military preparedness seems to the 


author to be a lod ol young men 


and women well trained in science. 
alert to the latest trends, and contin 
ually searching lor new knowledge 
and new applications ol that know! 
Cant we have that as 


edge. out 


/ 


means of enjoving and keeping peace 


Oberholtzer . . . 


(Continued from page 110} 


ol nowledge. both cultural and sci 
entilic, becomes evident. The day will 
come when the demand for training 
teachers properly will take its place 
alongside the careers which require 
the highest and best. both in natural 
ability 


and lraining. So one musl marvel in 


and in acquired experience 
his meditation as to what the future 
holds in human development. but one 
is surely convinced that the soal ol 
teaching is becoming more and more 
the progress ol hu 


enshrined with 


manity. 

let us plan lor better training ol 
cur future teachers. Let us remember. 
even though such a soal is bevond 
the crasp ol mankind, the lesson ol 
the lile of the Great Master who lived 
thirty years in preparation lor three 
vears of service as the oreal example 
ol the oreatesl Teacher. We should 
also heed the teaching of the poel 
who said, “Not failure but low aim is 
crime. In the dawning of this new 
werld the teaching prolession must 
Leep pace with — its responsibility. 
Young people lit lor the task should 
le recruited. It must no longer he 
aid “those who can, do: those who 
cant, teach, for in the evolution of 
the teacher is involved the evolution 
ol our nation. May art and science 
nd devotion to the welfare of man 
kind the 


which arises the rebirth of our pro 


hecome amaloum oul of 


lession. 
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H Inbute to a Rare Personality 
H Scholar and a Gentleman 


lary €. Moran 


In this sketch, Dr. 
NMdoran, Protessor Emeritus in english 
at Indiana State, pays tribute to a 
former member of our English depart 


biographical 


menl. 


becomes quite  «¢ omplic ated 


Lile 
when too many ol us are for ed to in 
habit the same house ol clay. Fortun 
ately for the subject ol this apprecia 
tion this complication does not exist, 


as there are but two of him: the 
physical objective person, and the in- 
ner subjective uncomplex spiritual en 
tity. He is no “Sentimental Tommy. — 

Charles Madison Curry was born 
on a farm near Whiteland, Indiana. 
May 16, 1869, the eldest son of ¢ liver 
P. Curry and Catherine J. Curry. He 
attended the town school, walking a 
mile and a half to receive his inspira- 
tion. Even at the tender age of nine 
he exhibited the urge o} the inner lile. 
aloof from mundane concerns, and 
built himself a hermit’s retreat in the 
attic 


could commune undisturbed wiih his 


of his father's house where he 


lriends whom he could always lind 
awaiting his attention with calmness 
and serenity, upon a_ tive-loot shell” 
built of dry goods boxes. There. too. 
was materialized his earliest literary 
creation, the product of this seclusion 
— of all things. a seography | dealing 
with the earth — earthy. later to be 
heaven, 


discarded lor the realm ol 


heavenly literature. 
One brother Warren. and a sister 


( ) la. 


which remained intact until Septem 


completed the family circle 
ber 21, 1917, when it was broken by 
the death of his father at the time the 
whole United States was immersed in 
World War I. His mother lived until 
February 28, 1924. 


The l hree ( hildren were remarkable 
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lor their attractive personalities and 
cood looks which they had inherited 
from Mrs. Catherine Curry, their 
mother. [hese were oreal assets, but 
the greatest of all gilts were brains 
which all possessed. 

NIr. Curry s youthful years were 
uneventlul, save for endurance of the 
hardships of country life in the nine 


with its lack of ele 


Irie appliances, and of swilt mechani 


ieenth century 


cal means ol transportation — annihi 
lating time and space. These were 
barriers, but not insuperable ones, 
that Ir. Curry had to o erleap in his 
quest lor education, but he was grad 


Whiteland 


sixteenth 


uated trom the high 


school shortly alter his 
birthday. In the fall of that same vear, 
IS83. he taught his tirst school aboul 
ten miles from his home. Country 
roads at that time were unprophetic 
ol the automobile era, so his mother 
drove him to school each Monday 
morning and rescued him each Friday 
evening. When it was impossible lor 
her to make this weekly pilgrimage. 
“Shanks Mare.” the 


ready. though last resort of the trav 


he rode ever 
eler. 

Alter his lirst school closed lor the 
hook 


thal dreaded hore ol all housewives. 


summer. he became a agent, 


to earn money to attend Franklin 
College. When his tinances gave oul 
at the end of his second vear. he was 
lorced to accept a posilion in the 
Whiteland schools for a year, in or 


der to complete his college courses. 
He received his Bachelor of Art's 
degree in 1891, and was seized by the 
journalistic urge — nay, evena deeper 
malady, the urge to own and operate 
a newspaper. He entered into negoti 


ations lor the pure hase ol the County 


Pemocrat. paying al large SUM as 
“earnest. money. Belore the bargain 
was closed. this young man ol iwenty- 
two had so impressed the educ ational 
world that he received an otter from 
President W. W. Parsons of the [n- 
diana State Normal School of the 


Assistant Prolessorship in the De. 


partment olf Literature. 


He did not hesitate an instant to 
accept, though this lorleited his 
“earnest | money in connection with 
the County Democrat. Thus began 
his long and distinguished career as a 
member of the Normal School laculty 
in 1892. In the fall of this same year 
he and Mabel Dunlap were married. 
and tor Iwenty-live years were the 
honored and beloved members of that 


lance ully. 


When the relationship of Arnold 
Tompkins, Head of the [Department 
of Literature. was severed in 1SQ}. 
NIr. Curry was made head of the de. 
partment. This ollice he administered 
until his resignation in 1928, when he 
became literary Editor of the Ameri 
can Book (‘ompany, which position 


he held his death March 14 
19044. 


Immediately preceding this resigna. 
tion, he had been on “leave of ab- 
sence as a member of the Rand. M 
Nally Publishers of Chicago. from 


1024 until 1928. He had become 


know n to the Rand, Nik Nally lirm | 


through their publications ol three of 
his books: Literary Reading, 1903: 
Houghton Curry Readers, 1914: and 
the Curry and Clippinger Children’s 


literature. 1921. 


Nir. (Curry was always a student: 
he had the academic mind: and his 
intellectual orowth kept pace with his 
educational promotions. Scholastical 
Franklin 
However, 
little to 


Nir. Curry. It is very doubtful whether 


lv. he held degrees from 
College. A.B. and A. MI. 


academic degrees mattered 
their lack or possession caused him a 
moments concern. If they were inci- 
dent to his acquisition ol knowledge, 
well and good. If the knowledge were 
his, what did a degree matter? Not 
all lypes ol knowledge. however, ap 


pealed equally to him. That expressed 
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in the history of English literature, 


characters and environment, was more 


precious to him and more nec essary 


than “food, clothing. and shelter.” 
Though Mr. Curry had the excep- 
tional gilt of recreating from word 
suggestion pictures, and all concrete 
images, yel he early sensed the limi- 
tations of his experience, being Amer- 
ican country born and bred, in the 
interpreting of English bac kground 
both physical and historical. So in 
the fall of 1910, this father of three 
young daughters, along with his cul 
tivated, charming wile, pulled out 
their American roots and set out for 
Oxford University, England, there to 
drink deeply of the spring of English 
life and background. If one does not 
think this takes courage, let him try 
it at forty-one years of age among an 


alien people! 


One gets out ol reading just what 
one brings to it ol experience of the 
physical world and life, with the as 
sistance of maps, desc riptions. nay, 
even photographers. Mr. Curry early 
father 
gave his son in Tennyson s poem, 


“Northern Farmer, Old Style.” had a 


wider application than to marriage, 


learned that the advice the 


which advice might be paraphrased 
thus: “Don't read tor hac keround, 
Sammy, but go where backqround 


"7 ne 
iS. 


This idea ol imbibing a knowledge 
and feeling lor the eHect of environ 
ment and racial characteristics by di 
rect contact is still new in educational 
creeds in these United States of 
America. We are still deluded by the 
thought that the content of books is 
lile, when really it is the most anemi 
substitute imaginable, being inde 
pendent upon the vividness and re 
sponse ol the reader's imagination to 
word suggestion, the breadth of his 
experience, and his ability to read, 
really read, lor adequate understand 


Ing, 


Temperamentally, Nr. Curry be 
longed to the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissane e. He was an idealist of 
the lirst water, as much of a recluse 
as St. Jerome in his cave with the 


document! of the first Bible to love. 
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The world around him he created for 
himself, olten quite distinct trom re 
ality — “made out of whole cloth.” 
The men and women ol King Ar 
thurs round table were more real to 
him than anyone to whom he presum- 
ably was talking; more real than the 
Tom, Dick, and Harry ol his student 
body who listened to him breathlessly 
~ soon lorgot what 


and departing, 


mahhner ol mah) he Was. 


He always impressed the writer as 
St. Paul in his attitude toward the 
world he lived in, but not of its trag- 
edies. Both jOvVS and sorrows, he could 
assert with the Apostle Paul, “None 
He had 


practic ally not one iota of the evange- 


ol these things move me._ 


list or the relormer in his mental an- 
atomy, very little even of the ordinary 
roulinized teacher, as he presented 
the facts of life as set forth in literary 
form. If one understood and enjoyed, 
well and good: if not. well and sood, 
loo. It was not his to coerce any one, 


even to save that one's literary soul. 


He was a realistic philosopher: he 
held coercion can never succeed, so 
why altempt. If Hitler could have sat 
under him! If a human heing lives to 
mental maturity without discovering 
Lis limitations, even that he is a fool, 
your telling him or even diagram- 
ming his foolishness to him, will not 
convince him, but only spoil what 
otherwise might continue a_ benetlici 


ent human relationship. So thought 


Nir. Curry. 


Not all. even among the elect of 
the teaching prolession, are equally 
sifted, as this demos racy with its 
public school svstem is learning. The 
sooner the individual learns this, the 
better for him; it may save him trom 
exhibiting his foolishness. Mr. Cur- 
rvs attitude towards such a situation 
is best shown through a case in point. 

In the vears gone by. each member 
of the Normal School faculty signed 
a contract to teach his oiven subject, 
and also to conduct chapel exercises 
as his turn came, decided by his time 
ol election and his position in the line 
of the faculty on the rostrum of the 


Assembly Room. 


Nol 


many protessional 


public 





speakers are blessed with a_ silver 
longue, nor a golden voice, nay, nol 
even a high I. (). or skilled artisan 
ship. Alas for the amateur who must 
speak in public, but more “‘alases”’ 
lor his audience. Too frequently the 
amateur is wholly unconscious of his 
delice iency. A member of Mr. Curry s 
department went to him on one such 
said, “As his best 
friend, | beg of you to tell Mr. X to 


give up speaking in chapel, lor his 


OCC aSION and 


perlormance there is no criterion by 
which to judge his skill and value in 
the department of which he is a mem 


her. [ le 


among the student body who judge 


is destroying his influence 


him by his work on the chapel plat- 
lorm. Much to her astonishment and 


chagrin, Mr. Curry replied: 


“My, but you are young! Do vou 
think for a moment that telling him 
so would convince him? If he has 
lived this long, and repeated the situ- 
ation again and again without sens- 
ing his limitations. telling him, even 
most diplomatically, would only lose 
me a triend and ruin an amicable re- 
lationship with an eminently worth- 


while human heing.” 


This philosophic, detached type of 
personality is dillicult to evaluate: so 
many of us constitute ourselves our 
brother's keeper, and are out to re 
lorm every one. As a result we can 
scarcely credit one who is satislied to 


let each “dree his own weird.” 


Seville... 


(Continued from page 99) 


standards to be attained and main 
tained, the prevalent but surely nol 
eternal problem of the measurement! 
ol accomplishment contronts us. How 
can we determine accurately what a 
student knows even if there is agree- 
ment as to what he should know? It 
these problems can be answered, we. 
determine intro- 


as teachers. could 


spectively whether or not we are 
teaching elliciently. My experience, 


though at present of short duration, 


has emphasized these question marks. 
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Danhaver. . . 


(Continued from page 105) 
Next | 


They are learning to baste, slipstit h, 


have the seventh grade. 


sew on buttons and snaps, and make 
buttonholes and pale hes. They work 
at their own speed and each girl is 
taught individually. They are now 
learning to sew on the sewing Ma 
chine. Last week three girls ran the 
needle through their lingers. I you 
think they were frightened and _ re 
fused to learn to use the machine, vou 
are mistaken. They laugh at their 
mistakes more than we sighted people 
do and are so unafraid. | bandaged 
the lingers, and back they went to try 


again. In order to guide, they must 


keep the index finger at the side of 


the presser foot, and il they move 
the linger inward —down goes the 


needle. 


before noon I have eighth 


Just 
orade hygiene. That is the time when 


the discipline problems arise. They 


“talk out, mumble under 


breaths. and kick each other under 


the tables. They read the lesson from 
their braille volumes and recite just 
as in public s hools. They also take 
notes and outlines in braille which is 


a very noisy and slow process. 


In order that they might under- 
stand the various systems of the body, 
we have a skeleton and a plastic re- 
production of the human body. In 
this class there are seven totally blind 
and six partially blind. Should the 
lesson be about the digestive system, 
| would take the seven blind individ. 
ually and the partially seeing three 
al a time up to the plastic man. (They 
call him Frankie.) With the totally 
blind, | take their hands and run them 
the the 


trachea. | take the stomach and liver 


around mouth and down 


out. let the children examine them 
the the 


Finally, | direct their hands around 


and compare size ol two. 
the intestines. So you see with each 
lesson of that sort, | must repeat it 
nine times — each time just as slowly 


and patiently as before. 
have eighth 


In the afternoon | 


orade sewing. These girls are working 
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their 


the the seventh 
srade, for apparently they had nol 
heen taught that before. Alter they 


have learned the fundamentals. they 


on same unit as 


will make a project. 


The last class is a high school foods 
class. They are so ellicient | olten for 
vel they do not see. The classroom 
discussion is much the same as in 
public schools except | dictate more 
notes and recipes than a_ teacher 
would if the girls had access to out 
side relerences. [The virls are divided 
into two “families” and work out 
their own plans for the laboratory 
lesson. They keep the laboratory very 
clean and always put their equipment 
away neatly. They do all of their own 
measuring and mixing (a large part 
of which is done with the hands). 
They have prepared breaklasts and 
luncheons, baked cookies, cakes, and 
biscuits, made salads, and cleaned 
and cooked vegetables. lt is their ea 
Oerness and will to learn and_ their 


thal 


helps them do as well as girls with 


patience and sense of humor 


normal sight. 


| think that often we do not realize 
that the blind are exactly like us ex 
cept thal they do not see. They have 
the same likes and dislikes, and the 
same high-school crushes. The girls 
wear sweaters and skirts and exper! 
ment with their hair. They wear 
make up and some of my girls are very 
attractive. When they have parties o1 
dances the oym IS alwavs decorated 
to the last detail. The virls talk for 
weeks about who is soing with whom 
and whal they are going to wear. 
They like fast music and jitterbug 
OIng, The radio is a marvelous inven 


lion — every dormitory has several. 


Speaking of dormitories brings to 
mind another experience | did not ex 
pect. All of the employees (sixty in 
number) and the one hundred and 
Iwenty live students live at the school. 
lt is like a small town only more so. 
Everyone knows everyone else's busi 
hess. everyday is a lesson about how 
lo nol disagree and vet nol agree on 


what so-and-so Says about so-and-so. 


Above all, mv experience has made 


me realize just how petty our little 


mistortunes are. These children have 
so little. and 


happy. If they can live in darkne 


vel they are so sweet 
and still smile and not be bitter. the 
resi ol Lis should leel ashamed When 
we complain and think that life iS nol 
worth living. Yet we must Not pity 
the blind tor they really see much of 
this world that we sighted do nol 
see. They can be happy il we. the 
siohted, treat them as normal humapr 
beings. So many well meaning People 
sive them their seats on the bus When 
it is not their leet that are alflicted 
| have heard people make remarks as 
though they thought the child Was 
also deal. There will SOON he many 
Llinded bovs coming back from the 
war. They will be bitter lor they have 
seen. It is lor us to help them feel 


normal and welcome in our so called 


normal soc iely. 


Lamey. . . 


(Continued from page 112) 
ture with the correct name of the mu 
This 


the departments 


sician and his composition. 


board is used by 
with books and othe: supplementary 
materials. The librarian now has in 
mind an idea using pictures of fa 
mous leaders in the Allied and Axis 
powers. One ol the columns will be 
the names olf the men pictured, and 
the other column for what the indi 


noted. TI thy 


tact is made with the picture and the 


vidual is correct con 
columns, the lights above the columns 
will light. 

Every month the bulletin board is 
decorated in keeping with the month 
For instance, February was Cay with 
valentines made from book jackets 
and paper doily trills suggesting thal 
hooks made ideal valentine vilts, \ 
large, red poster, edged with white 
doilies, was entitled “Give a Book. 


During Nlarch, posters ol the sham 


: i 
rock and the harp called attention to 


Saint Patrick's | Yay and the Irish 
The harp was constructed of Irish 
oreen and outlined in sold. and notes | 


made ol gold paper were on the 


strings resembling chords 


Read Irish Stories. lhe Irish sham- 


J 
rod R Was a calendar ol Nar h. April 
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‘Alustrated with bright spring 


Was 
flowers and plans lor cardening. 


Book Wi EK 
Book Week has alwavs heen one 
ol the mosl successtul weeks al Ran 


kin. 


cented, usually a play OF a skil trom 


An assembly program is pre 


some popular book. Some ol the pro 


orams have included excerpts from. 


“The Prince and the Pauper, “Tom 
Sawver, “Littl NWyomen, liver 
Twist. “Llnele Newt,” “Janie. and 


“Junior Nliss. (Quiz programs created 


much enthusiasm, especially when 
teachers participated with the = stu 
dents. One ol the most popular men 
teachers played the parl of Kay Kvser 
dressed in the cap and SOWN and 
shell rim olasses. The quiz Was aboul 


ooks: the 


ewered by 


could be an 
the 


Several book ((uIZzes 





questions 
listening lo mMUSi¢ 
when played. 
were worked out by students and pre 
sented to the student body at various 
limes during the vear. During Book 
Week. contests are held in english 
prizes 


lormerly, book 


Some 


classes. and 


were awarded. contests are 
about nursery rhymes. authors. char- 
acters in books, titles of books, hidden 
titles in a story, and numerous others. 
The more publicity given to the li 
brary, the greater the interest’ from 
both the students and the public . The 
public must be made conscious of the 


school library as well as the public 





ibrary. Many children never use a 
public library. thus, all the more rea 
son for supporting school libraries. 
Planned articles should appear in the 
local newspapers trom time to time. 
calling attention to the importance ol 


the librarv in the child's life. 


Tue Liprarian s Jon 


The librarian must have on the 
shelves books which will satisfy the 
reading tastes of everv child enrolled 
in school. An appeal must be made 
lo each child to read an it is the li 
brarian’s job to do this. She must in 
clude in her orders some light ro 
mance for the mature adolescent irl 


who wants that type of reading and 


who might, otherwise. develop the 


habit or reading the cheap romance 


Magazines. Sport, mystery and ad 
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venture are some of the types ol read 
ing demanded by the adolescent boy. 
The librarian must know her students 
in order to buy books wisely. (setting 
the bovs and oirls to read is some 
times a dillicult job and it requires 
carelul buying so that the library has 
the wide variety ol reading demanded 


ly its customers. 


Sometimes annotations, reviews, or 
ceneral comments made by students 
about books do much for advertising 
and sec uring customers. Children are 
weigh and the 


inclined to respect 


opinions ol other children. A student's 


I his 


more than a carelully 


Saving, hook is swell.” does 
chosen com 
ment of a_ teacher. Establishing a 
reading habit for everv child is a tre 
mendous task: il requires the right 
books, patience and understanding as 
children must be ouided mn reading. 
The school administrators, the facul 
tv. and the librarian must be united 
in their eHlorts toward a common coal 
il! the desired results are to be ob 
tained. Children must be taught that 
reading is one ot the best wavs ol 
having a sood time and unless this is 
done the school has missed a solden 


opportunity. 


flustin . . . 


(Continued from page 97) 


bers of the laculty when | was in 


hioh Will 


coming back as a teacher — perhaps 


school. they resent my 


still see me as a student and treat me 


that wavy / 


“Ive heard that those who know 
vou besl expect mosl ol you and are 
most critical of what you do. and 
since Ive lived in Princeton so long, 


_. What will be my late?” 


i 
wonaer . 


As the days and weeks became a 
part of the past, so did those haunting 
fears. Those students whom | had ex 
prac ted to make my hair turn grey pre 
maturely became some of my very 
best students. (They even invited me 
to their homes. brought me flowers. 
lruit, and candy.) The way in which 
| was welcomed by my lormer teach 
ers really surprised me, and instead 


ol leeling out ol plac e | began to feel 


as if Vd always been on the faculty 
ol Princeton High Si hool. As tor the 
criticism of the townspeople, one sel 
dom hears the untavorable criticism 
of himself unless it is very bad and 
made by many people; so since | have 
not heard the unfavorable, may | as 


sume that there has heen none / 


| suppose every teac her has several 
subjects within her tield which she 
likes to teach and at least one sub 
ject she partic ularly dislikes to teach, 
and | am no exception. Nlany times 
last spring | made this remark or a 
similar one: “It doesn't make much 
dillerence to me what subjec ts | teach. 
just so long as one ol them isn t type 
writing. | hope that | don't have the 
lirst class in that subject — anything 
else but typewriting. — Nly hopes were 
lullilled but in a negative sort of way 
| wasnt assigned 


one tvpewriting 


class — had live of them! 


Words have never been spoken 
that would describe adequately the 
nauseating leeling which swept over 
me when | received my assignment. 
| looked forward with oreal distaste 
to a vear ol monotony and boredom. 
| could just picture myself sitting al 
my desk day alter day and week after 
week with nothing to do ex ept watch 
the 


doubt in mv mind but that by the 


students type. There was no 
time school was out in the spring | 
would he eligible for the insane asy- 
lum. | still think Tl be eligible. but 
the cause ol my insanity will not be 
boredom from lack of something to 


do. 


Perhaps | should explain here why 
| had such disheartening expecta 
tions. In my practice teaching | was 
assigned to a fourth-term tyvpewriting 
class that was also the last half of a 
twwo-period class in secretarial prac 


tce. During my term of practice | 


rlanned. taught. and checked only 
ene week's work. The rest of the time 
| sat and watched the class type, so 
perhaps it is understandable why | 
lormed such a strong dislike for type- 
writing. 

Oh, how diltlerent the actual teach- 
ing ol typewriting has been. An ava- 


lanche ol work desc ended upon me 
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during the first two weeks and the 
more | try to work out from under it 
the greater the load seems to become. 
| hadn't expected to be general secre- 
lary for the school and community, 
but it wasnt long before I realized 
that it was expected of me. | hadn't 
thought of the countless number olf 
papers that would have to be sraded 
each week for not one class but five. 


firound the Reading Table 

The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, The Annals, 
Volume 235, September, 1944. In 
ternational Frontiers in Education, 
edited by William G. Carr. Phila. 
delphia. 180 pp. 





This volume of the Annals is made 
up of eighteen articles on various 
phases of international education, 
written for the most part by responsi- 
ble persons closely assoc iated with in- 
ternational organizations and agen- 
cies for the promotion of international 
education and soodwill. It includes 
an introduction by the editor and 
lorty pages of book reviews. This vol- 
ume lists previous articles in the An 
nals dealing with international edu- 
cation (xii). 

Among the agencies covered by the 
articles are the State Department, 
Office of Education, learned societies. 
Institute of International Education. 
American Library Association, World 
Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions, International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, various professional associations 
(116-119), and other organizations. 

The World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations has been especial- 
ly fruitful in building up goodwill 
among educators (108). The United 
States Office of Education has done 
much in sathering information trom 
many lands concerning their educa- 
tional systems, standards, and meth- 
ods, and disseminating such informa- 
tion (62-68). It is proposed that there 
should be an international education 
office that for the 


world, on a larger scale, functions 


would perform 


similar to those carried on by our OfF- 
lice of Education (47). 
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Then, too, there was the commercial 
club to be sponsored and with that 
came the publication of the school 
paper. l try to keep my work planned 
ahead, but with all I have to do it is 
about all | can manage to gel through 
each day. The boredom and monot- 
ony | expec ted has given way to activ- 
ity and excitement, and | wouldn't ex- 


change plac es with anyone — | like it! 


Some ideas on the theory ol inter- 


national education § are developed. 


The kind of education is important. 
Such 


falsehood such as is found in muc h 


should avoid pure 


education 
of German education, so-called (vii). 
Inter hange of students and teachers 
has been important, and should be 
continued and increased. Internation- 
alism should be taught in colleges 
and_ schools. Trips for teachers and 
tourists should be promoted. Conler- 
ences and missions have promoted in- 


ternational soodwill. 


Many 


education difficult. There is no « losely 


factors make international 
knit world state. There are diltering 


ideologies and strong nationalistic 
feelings. Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States have been backward, until 
recently, in promoting positive meas 
ures for international education (12. 
152). 

There are favorable factors. There 
is a United Nations.” International- 


ism in art, music, science, and other 
phases of culture continue strong. 
Many strong educators and organiza- 
tions favor internationalism. Fairs and 
exhibits promole goodwill. UNRRA 
is having a sood effect. Contacts made 
during the war are uselul. There are 
now delinite and positive plans and 
ideas for promoting international ed 
ucation, rather than merely negative 
ideas. 


—~ Waldo F. Mitchell 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Division of Surveys and Field Stu- 
dies, Pre-service Education of Ele- 


mentary Teachers. George Peabody 


College for Teachers, Nashville. 
Tennessee, 1944. 109 pp. 
This report is the work of The 





Teacher Education Workshop group 
composed ol public -school teachers 


and administrators, county  superyj. 
sors, and representatives trom State 
departments and teachers colleges 
our questions were studied and the 
results of the discussions Constitute 


the four chapters of the bulletin. 
Chpater |— “The Excellent Fle. 
mentary S« hool — Its Chara leristics 
and Program| depicts the nature. the 
purpose, and the tea hing-learning 
experiences ol an_ ideal elementan 
S( hool. | 
Chapter ll— “The Excellent Ele. 
mentary Teacher, Her Chara leristics 
the 


teacher as a person in the community 


and (‘Competencies | discusses 
as well as a member of a profession, 
Again, it is the ideal person. that is 
described. 

Chapter Ill — “The Pre-service Fd. 
ucation olf the Excellent -lementan 
Teacher’ stresses the type of edleses 
tion needed by the prospective teach- 
er to give her a broad bac keround of 
knowledge as well as professional 
sensitivity and _ proliciencies. 

Chapter IV—"“The Ex ellent 
Teacher Education Institution. Sug. 
gested Ways olf Developing It” at. 
tempts to develop ways and means of 
(1) securing stall participation in the 


(2) or. 


CaAnizing the content and experiences 


teacher-education program, 
necessary to a well-rounded ceneral 
t . _ . . . 
cducation, (3) sec uring the minimum 
essentials for a teacher-education pro- 
oram, and (4) re ruiting, selecting. 


and guiding the prospective teacher. 


The bulletin is a clear cut state 
ment of the ideal in teacher educa- 
tion, in teacher personnel ol publi 
schools and higher institutions, in 
teacher-education pro edures and all 
that makes the teaching prolession 
the very important work it is. If only 
all could be 


ae hieved. 


“excellencies” 
the 


would be solved for vears to come. lt 


these 
education problems 
is good to lind a group with such 
ideals and hopes for the future. The 
bulletin renews one’s faith in the pro 
lession. 


— Joy MI. Lacey 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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